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PRIZE COMPOSITIONS | 
MARK A NEW EPOCH 


Works by Hadley and Shepherd 
Show Distinct Gain for 
American Music 


Sonata by Latter a Momentous Work— 
Mrs, C. B. Kelsey Re-elected President 
at Biennial of National Federation of 
Musical Clubs in Grand Rapids 


lhe awarding of the prizes in the com 
petition for American composers, the pres 
ence of the winning composers, and the 
performance of the successful works, con- 
tributed to make the sixth biennial of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., last week, the most 
brilliant event in the history of the federa 


tion. MusicAL AMERICA was the first mu 


sical paper to announce the winners, Henry 
K. Hadley, of Somerville, Mass., who has 
for several years been Kapellmeister at the 
Stadttheatre, Maing, Germany, and Arthur 
Shepherd, of Newton Center, Mass., a 
member of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston. It was 
first intended to withhold the names of the 
winners until the actval performance of 
the compositions Wednesday and Friday, 
but the strain of secrecy becoming too 
great, the successful contestants were an 
nounced, amidst great enthusiasm, by Mrs 
Jason Walker, at the Tuesday afternoon 
session, before the concert by the represen 
tatives of Federated Clubs. Mr. Shepherd 
was present, and on the stage, and bowed 
his acknowledgment to the large audience, 
which rose to its feet as it cheered him. 
Mr. Hadley did not arrive until Thursday 

The prize composition in Class 3, for 
piano compositions, was the first to be 
heard. This was a Sonata in F Minor 
by Arthur Shepherd, and was played by the 
composer himself at William Sherwood’s 
recital at the St. Cecilia Auditorium, on 
Wednesday evening, May 26. The sonata 
is a work of colossal seriousness and large 
proportions, and is in three movements. Its 
technical difficulties are enormous, but they 
occur as a natural, legitimate development 
of the subject matter, and are never sought 
on their own account. The first movement 
is rugged and virile in an amazing degree, 
and less clear and broad in its outlines 
than the other two, but no less logical in 
form. If one were to interpret it in 
terms of landscape, it would be moun 
tainous rocks, towering craigs, somber can 
yons, with an occasional outlook upon a 
serene and inspiring horizon. Its human 
content is that of an overcharged maturing 
soul, bristling with energy and clamorous 
with vehement speech long pent up. The 
second movement is profoundly elegiac. A 
strange dream-like mystery of death hangs 
over it from the first bar to the last. The 
finale is A triumph of compelling virility 
and masterly directness. It is forceful, in- 
ventive, simple and exultant, as bold a 
piece of Americanism as has come from any 
composer. One may fearlessly call it a 
masterpiece The sonata as a whole is 
extremely original and inventive, daring in 
harmony and rhythm, and is, above all, 
toweringly serious 

Mr. Sherwood, giving place to the com 
poser, spoke a few introductory words, 
making a special point of the fact that 
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LEOPOLD STOKOVSKI 


Newly Appointed Director of the Cincinnati Orchestra, Which Will Be Revived 
Next Season—It Is Believed That Under His Able and Energetic Conductor- 


ship the Orchestra Will Be Placed Upon a Permanent Basis. 


(See Page 8) 





Doubt “Elektra’s” Drawing Power 


Bertin, May 30.—Andreas Dippel and 
\lfred Hertz, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, spent the week in Berlin hearing 
the operatic attractions. They attended the 
performance of “Elektra” at the Royal 
Opera House, and were powerfully im 
pressed, but doubt its drawing power with 
American audiences 

Oscar Hammerstein left Germany with 
out hearing “Elektra.” He will return either 
to Berlin or Dresden for that purpose be 
fore sailing for America 


Berlin Conductors for New York 


Bertin, May 30.—Egisto Tango, the Ital 
ian conductor who has been at the Kom- 
ische Oper here, has been engaged for the 
Metropolitan, New York, next season. He 
will there replace Spetrino as Toscanini's 
assistant conductor of Italian operas. He 
will also conduct some of the New Theater 
performances. Alexander Birnbaum, an 
other of the Komische Oper conductors, has 
been engaged by Oscar Hammerstein for 
the Manhattan 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


Hammerstein Engages Marguerite Sylva 


Paris, May 31.—Marguerite Sylva, the 
American singer who has ascetically re 
nounced the delights of the marital state 
for the life artistic, and who has for the 
past four years appeared at the Opéra Co 
mique and other European cities, has been 
engaged to sing at the Manhattan Opera 
House 
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German Music Judges Coming 


Bertin, May 31.—Matthieu Neumann and 
Professors Max Mayer-Eldersleber and 
Gustav Wohlgemuth will leave for New 
York on June 8, to attend the musical fes 
tival at Madison Square Garden the week 
of June 19 


Pol Plancon to Return Next Winter 


Pol ‘lancon, for mat ears the popul 
basso at the Metropolitan Opera House, hi: 
been engaged to return there next Wintet 
to make his farewell 
in this city He was not at the Metr 
politan Opera House last Winter. 
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appearances If opera 


N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


ENRY WOLPSOHN 
DIES SUDDENLY 


Noted Musical Manager Had Been 
Ill Four Days When 
Death Came 


He Had Been the Pioneer of Concert 
and Artist Directors in This Country 
and Controlled the Tours of Promi- 
nent Visiting and Native Musicians 


[he musical element of two continents 
will be bereaved by the news of the death 
of Henry Wolfsohn, the concert manager, 
who passed away at the home of his daugh 
ter, Mrs. George Hammerschlag, at No. 151 
West Seventy-first street, on Monday eve 
ning, after a four days’ illness of. pneu 


aerate be) 
Pittsiiiel 


On Thursday of last week Mr. Wolfsohn 
complained of a slight cold, and, thinking 
to find relief in rest, went to his daugh 
ter’s home and put himself under the care 
of a physician There was nothing alarm 
ing in his condition, and there was never a 
thought of it proving fatal until Decoration 
Dav afternoon, when his streneth sud 
denly began to leave. Continuing to loss 
ground, he expired in the evening. 

Mr. Wolfsohn was born sixty-seven years 
ago in Alzey, Germany, of German-Hebrew 
parents At the age of-nine, with his 
father, the late Benjamin Wolfsohn, who 
long was well known in the medical pro 
fession, he came to New York. 

The public schools and later the College 
of the City of New York yielded the son’s 
education. Of decided musical tendencies, 
that training was conducted by Theodore 
Thomas and Dr. William Mason 

Friendship with Joseffy, the pianist, final 
ly led him to become manager of the for 
mer’s first American tour, and such suc 
cess greeted his efforts that other artists 
flocked to his standard. ‘That was thirty 
years ago, at a time, though comparatively 
recent in the aeons of ages, when Amer 
ica, musically speaking, was in its swad 
dling clothes 

As a pioneer in the musical agency busi 
ness, there was necessarily a pioneer’s work 
to be done. Forests of artistic ignorance 
were to be hewed down, and roads built 
across heretofore musically uncultivated 
wildernesses. There was good German 
stuff in voung Wolfsohn, however. and 
this, coupled with the Semitic qualities of 
progression, brought him through the hard 
ships of settler days and established him 
as the first prominent man in this country 
in his occupation 

Many are the artists who have been im 
ported from the Mother Europe under his 
direction, and many are the American vo 
calists and instrumentalists whom his ef- 
forts have bro ight to their proper sphere 

Richard Strauss, Josef Hofmann, Wil 
helmj, Henri Marteau, Lhevinne, Materna 


and others ave heen under his manage 
nent at various times 

Among _ thos whi sang under his 
management last €asol wer Herbert 
Witherspoon, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Louise 
Ltomer, Claude Cunningham, Fannie Bloom 
field-Zeislet Emilio de Gogorza, Emma 
Kame Lillian Blauvelt, Ada Sassoli. Mar 
raret Keyes, Litta Grimn Nevada Van 


Der Veer. Reed Miller. Gervane 


Elwes 
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June 5, 1900. 











MUSICAL CELEBRITIES IN LONDON RESTAURANT 











A Typical Group at Pagani’s Restaurant, 


Second Figure on Left, Sammarco. 
Eye and a Bit of Cheek Visible) ; 


—Photo copyright by the Da.ly Mirror, aades. 


London, Much Frequented by Artists. 
Continuing Around: Caruso (Only One 
Denza, the Composer; Luigi Ricordi, an 
Italian Physician; Cleofonte Campanini, Sig. Pavona, Representative in London 
of the Ricordi House; Pietro Dorando (the Runner in the Marathon Races) and 
His Brother 





PROTESTS AGAINST 
IMPORTING DIRECTOR 


Anthony Reiff, of the Philharmonic, 
Makes Plea for America’s 
Own Talent 


The recent reorganization of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and the change from the 
share and share alike to the salary basis, is 
merely an experiment, and after its trial 
the old order may be restored to vogue. 
These are the prospects, according to An- 
thony Reiff, chairman of the trustees, and 
for twenty-eight years a member of the 
orchestra. 

As a son:of one of the two men who 
gave birth to the famous musical organi- 
zation, and who has been affiliated with it 
from five years before his majority till the 
present time, when silver locks have re- 
placed the sable, Mr. Reiff is a man to be 
heard. 

Should the arrangement under which the 
Philharmonic will be reincarnated next sea- 
son prove a failure, although financially 
that 1s hardly possible, with such an array 
of affluent backers, then, says Mr. Reiff, 
ho! for the Orchestral Republic! 

Throughout its sixty-seven years of life 
Mr. Reiff claims prosperity and success for 
his beloved orchestra. Every debt was paid 
and there was a dividend for each member 
after the season. 

Then why the change? is asked. Because 
there was not sufficient of them and not 
enough monetary returns to enable a mu- 
sician to turn a deaf ear to offers of en- 
gagement in an orchestra where steady 
work and good pay were guaranteed. 

It was the refusal of the opera houses to 
allow their men to skip rehearsals and per- 
formances, and a like forbiddance on the 
part of the conductor of the Philharmonic, 
that precipitated the change. 

Under the present management Mr. 
Reiff feels that no longer will the orchestra 


possess the esprit de corps which made 
playing in it so delightful. The fact that 
the men will be salaried employees, as it 
were, with little of the old-time right of 
suffrage in electing their leader, officers, 
etc., will destroy the family feeling, the 
idea of partnership which served to help 
perpetuate it as a great music monument. 

Mr. Reiff deprecates the attitude of the 
New York public in belittling the local to 
the exaltation of the foreign, and the fren- 
zied worship of the “star” executant. In 
his opinion it is in vain that metropolitans 
seem only able to enjoy imported ware, 
musically speaking, and taboo the idea that 
anything without the foreign label can be 
of acme brand. From the ranks of the or- 
chestra itself should come the leader, he 
opines, allowing, of course, that there are 
men of merit in it. In substance he quotes 
the case of Stock, stepping out of the 
orchestra to take the baton that fell from 
the hand of Theodore Thomas. 

“New York,” he said, “wouldn’t stand 
for that. No matter how worthy he might 
be, he is one of themselves, and therefore 
too ordinary to bestow attention upon. 
That is characteristic of the New Yorkers’ 
utter lack of civic patriotism. A musical or 
dramatic meteor flashes across the sky, and 
its momentary brilliance effaces all else. 

“It is different in Boston. There the 
Boston Symphony is the thing of beauty 
and joy forever of the Bostonian. ‘If you 
have heard the Boston Symphony your life 
has not been spent in vain,’ is their idea. 

“Likewise, in Chicago and in Philadel- 
phia. In one place the Thomas Orchestra 
represents the local idea of orchestral per- 
fection. In Philadelphia is the cry, ‘Hear 
it and die!’—of course with pleasure. 

“But in New York who can say to-day 
who will be King to-morrow? “The King 
is dead—long live the King,’ is one long 
shout, with a kaleidoscopic array of reign- 
ing pro tem. sovereigns. There is no flock- 
ing around the local flag. Whatever is at 
the present moment is voted monarch of all 
he surveys. 

“There is some explanation for that, 
however, in the fact that there are several 
orchestral bodies and two opera houses in 
this city to divide attention. Consequently, 


all are weaker than if there were less com- 
petition, because practically the same class 
of people patronize all. 

“That is the problem of patronage that 
New York has to solve. Where is all the 
money coming from to sustain the various 
musical enterprises that are cropping up 
here and there? At present we have two 
opera houses, which, on the style and mag- 
nificence with which they are conducted, 
neither Paris nor London could finance. 
There are also the New York Symphony 
and the Volpe Orchestra. It is an ex- 
pensive matter to give music in New York.” 

Mr. Reiff finds it strange that there are 
not more halls for the production of in- 
strumental music, thinking that Mendels- 
sohn and Carnegie Hall are scarcely su‘h- 
cient. 





BALTIMORE OPERA PROSPECTS 





Bernhard Ulrich Pleased Over Growth 
of Guarantee Fund 


BALTIMORE, May 31.—Bernhard Ulrich, 
president and manager of the Lyric The- 
ater Company, is confident that the balance 
of the $40,000 of the grand opera guarantee 
fund of $100,000 will be raised by the time 
he goes abroad in July. Mr. Ulrich was 
granted another month to raise the re- 
quired sum. He has received a guarantee 
of $5,000 from a prominent citizen who 
made it a stipulation that his name be not 
mentioned. 

Diploma recitals were given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory last week by Paul Wells, 
pianist; Elsie Rosalind Miller, organist, 
and C. Bertram Peacock, baritone. Eli 
Kahn, violinist, gave a scholarship recital 
Wednesday evening. His program con- 
sisted of the Mendelssohn violin concerto, 
first and second movements, and selections 
by Handel, Leclair, Bach, Beethoven, Wie- 
niawski and Schubert. Clara Ascherfeld 
was the accompanist. 

A fine concert was given by the Music 
Lovers’ Association on Tuesday evening. 
A special feature was the violin solo num- 
bers by Director Fritz Gaul, with piano 
accompaniment by J. E. Martin. Mrs. Theo. 
H. Crommer, soprano, sang, and solos were 
also rendered by J. Vinton Hobbs, Howard 
P. Oren, R. E. Smith, W. H. Rodekurt and 
M. E. Miller. The orchestral numbers in- 
cluded the “Cycle Petite,” by Fritz Gau 
There was a large audience and many en- 
cores. W. J. R. 


Oliver Ditson Fund Trustees’ Election 


The annual meeting of the Oliver Ditson 
Society for Needy Musicians was held May 
28 at the residence of the late Mr. Ditson, 
No. 233 Commonwealth avenue, Boston, 
and the following officers were elected: 
President, Arthur Foote; trustees, A. Par- 
ker Browne, G. W. Chadwick, C. H. Dit- 
son; clerk and treasurer, Charles F. Smith. 

There have been many calls upon the 
fund during the past year, and it has been 
of great service in relieving distress. The 
fund comes from a bequest of the late Oli- 
ver: Ditson, and is used for cases of great 
destitution of persons connected with the 
musical profession, but it is not intended to 
help in any educational way. 

Any of the officers mentioned above will 
be glad to be informed of cases of need, 
where the persons are or have been musi 
cians. The post office address is No. 6 New- 
bury West, Boston. 





1,200 Students at Peabody School 


BALTIMORE, May 31.—The scholastic year 
of the Peabody Conservatory closed May 
31. Instruction will be resumed October 1. 
It has been one of the busiest and most 
successful seasons in the history of the con 
servatory. Twelve hundred pupils were en 
rolled in the conservatory proper and in 
the preparatory department. W. J. R. 


DEBUSSY ELUCIDATES 
HIS MUSIC METHODS 


His Disassociation With Maeterlinck 
Not a Question of Art—Can’t 
Write to Order. 


“Why should people always attempt to 
find more in a work of art than the author 
has put into it?” was the somewhat peevish 
question that Debussy recently put to a 
scribe from the London Daily News. “The 
music-drama of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ is, 
from beginning to end, a clear and straight- 
forward piece of composition, following 
with scrupulous fidelity Maeterlinck’s own 
narrative. Almost every word has been set 
to music in the time and rhythm suggested 
by the text. Indeed, the performance of 
the opera does not last much longer than 
that of the original drama. There is noth- 
ing very difficult to understand in this,” he 
observed, with a significant shrug. 

“The public may have been disappointed 
in the fact that your composition does not 
constitute an opera as much as a work is 
generally understood,” was hinted. “It is 
said, for instance, that your musical set- 
ting is merely a kind of psalmodic decla 
mation.” 

“That is true to a certain extent. My 
music-drama is different from any other 
opera in that it has been planned and writ 
ten on simple and logical lines. I do not, 
for example, when two bars will suffice, 
waste ten or twenty bars to translate into 
music ‘I love thee,’ as is done by Meyer- 
beer and other composers. Both in the 
‘mis-en-scene’ and .the interpretation of 
sentiment I have taken care to let Pelléas 
and Mélisande move in their proper at- 
mosphere and speak and act as I believe 
the author meant them to. In fact, I have 
attempted, in working out the details of 
the piece, to be as simple as possible, and 
to obtain a simultaneous and perfect union 
of music and drama.” 

The conversation veering to the some- 
what delicate relations of the composer 
and the poet of “Pelléas,” Debussy de- 
clared that Maeterlinck’s public disassocia- 
tion from the production was a purely per- 
sonal matter between himself and the Bel- 
gian writer, and was not a question of art 

“Although there can be no doubt as to 
Maeterlinck’s position among the foremost 
litterateurs of the day, it is equally certain 
that he does not know much about music,” 
said the composer. “He admitted it at 
Ghent, when I went to see him years ago, 
after I had decided to set ‘Pelléas et Meéli 
sande’ to music. 

‘*Well, it is the strangest thing I have 
ever heard!’ he exclaimed. ‘Turn “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” into an opera? You will never 
be able to accomplish such an amazing feat. 
How would you, for instance, interpret 
into music a phrase like “Ah qu’il fait beau 
dans les temebres” ?’ 

““T have already done it,’ 
him, 

“*Well,” he replied, ‘if you have done 
that you can do the whole work. For my- 
self, I confess, I am, as regards music, 
much in the same state as a blind man in a 
museum.’ 

“Thereupon, seriously and unremittently, 
I set to work on the score, which took 
thirteen years to complete,” said Debussy. 
“T am a slow worker, and cannot turn out 
an opera regularly every year, as some com 
posers do. I have never been able to write 
to order.” 


I explained to 


There are thirty-one graduates of the 
Chicago Musical College appearing in 
grand opera in the various centers of 
Europe 
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ftottschalk [ yric Shoo! 


A comprehensive, well-graded Musical Education, 
Instrumental and Vocal, by Teachers exclusively 
attached to the School. ‘Catalog mailed. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALFRED OSWALD, 


B.E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, 
Breadway and 26th Street New York City. 
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June 5, 1909. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








LESCHETIZKY, HIS FRIENDS AND PUPILS—A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH 








The Participants in the Surprise Party Given in the Ballroom of the Hotel Continental in Vienna to Leschetizky on His Seventy-third Birthday. The Master Himself, 
with Alfred Griinfeld (2), Were the Judges of a “Cake-Walk” and Played Waltz Music for Dancing. The Unmarked People Are Some of Leschetizky’s Pupils. 
Those Marked are Dr. Brée (1), Paul DeConne (3), Ethel Newcombe (4), Miscio Horzowski (5), Arthur Shattuck (6), Mme. Brée (7), Jan Sickesz (8), Nathan 


Fryer (10), and Leschetizky (9). The Photograph Is the Property of Mr. Fryer 


Nathan Fryer, the American Pianist, Gives An Interesting Word-Picture 
of the Viennese Master’s Personality—-What is the Leschetizky 
Method ?—The Man Himself! Declares One of His Most Promising 


Pupils. 


“What is the so- 
called Leschetizky 
method which has 
brought about the 
artistic canoniza- 
tion of the dean 
of the pianoforte 
instructors?” was 
the hypothetical 
question that Na 
than Fryer, the pi 
anist, was called 
upon to answer, 
unexpectedly, as he 
sat by his window 
, overlooking the 

Mishkin photo. riot of sunshine 
NATHAN FRYER and vernal color in 
the beauties of 
Morningside Park. 

This voluminous interrogation § never 
brought even a wrinkle to the placid brow 
of the pianist. ‘“Leschetizky,” he answered 
simply, “Leschetizky is the method. He is 
the tutelar triumvirate teacher, inspiration 
and mode.” 

Mr. Fryer was too merciful to leave the 
poor interviewer long in the terrors of un 
enlightenment. “There has been too much 
talk about the ‘Leschetizky method.’ It has 
been imbued with ego, that, steadily grow- 
ing, has hidden in some cases the real per- 
sonality. It has been referred to as one 
might think of the Sy Perkins method of 
raising asparagus, or as a Galileo solar 
system. Music cannot be branded and la 
beled that way because the human faculty 
and the human disposition must be con 
sidered as an influencing force. The high 
est expression of the didactic art consists 
in following the line of least resistance in 
the artistic nature. That is to say that one’s 
individualities should be considered Phe 
realization that nature is in a vast number 





of chapters illustrates my point that there 
is no Leschetizky system outside the genius 
of the man himself. Every pupil is an en 
tity to him, not an unindividual object upon 
which to sharpen the edge of his system. 
His system consists in having no system. 
The object is to develop the tender tendrils 
of artistic possibility, and not to deify a 
procedure.” 

After this elongated opinion Mr. Fryer 
felt entitled to a breath. He took it. Ina 
less Chesterfieldian person the delivery of 
such epoch-making words would have 
raised such an inward cloud of dust by the 
dull, sickening thud of another popular 
idol’s crash, that further conversational 
seismatics could have been expected. There 
was not in this case, however. He laid 
aside his colloquial Big Stick to discuss the 
personality of the man who had helped 
blaze the way to Mr. Fryer’s present emi 
nence, 

In the interval, when both turned again 
to the park for inspiration, it occurred to 
the interviewer how queer was the situa 
tion. There was nothing strange about in 
terviewing—it had come to be a habit, like 
measles with children; the peculiarity lay 
in the fact that here was a real, live artist 
who was not talking about himself. Con 
jure, gentle reader, the life-sized photo 
graph of The-Artist-Who-Doesn’t-Talk 
\bout-Himself. However, it is hardly for 
such a depraved pryer as a professional 
interviewer to throw stones 

Mr. Fryer then went on to explain 
Leschetizky. His teaching was first men 
tioned. With such a press of applicants for 
instruction as besieges, it needs be that the 
elementary studies of mere technic be rele 
gated to under teachers. His instruction is 
mainly in the interpretative art, or the de 
velopment of tone. Consequently, while the 
novitiate mav spend a dozen or two dozen 


hours with the subordinate, an hour every 
week to every two weeks is all the time 
that the great master can devote to them. 
In fact, he does not give what is called 
regular lessons. A pupil calls and receives 
such a multitude of ideas and a degree of 
impetus that he is enabled to continue alone 
with the composition. Then when the mas- 
tery of the specific point or points has been 
gained he writes to the master asking an 
other lesson. In the beginning, nearly all 
the work is left to the assistants, that part 
being so much routine. 

The afternoon alone generally is the time 
Leschetizky teaches, instructing three or 
four within those hours. Often he will ex 
tend the time of a lesson many minutes 
beyond the scheduled time, in the effort to 
particularly impress the desired point. 

Mr. Fryer deprecates the stories of his 
alleged roughness with inapt pupils, de 
claring such to be the voices of libel, and 
allowing that if even some were correct 
the harshness of treatment would never be 
undeserved. On the contrary, he: asserts, 
the master is very kind and courteous, and 
in consideration of the extreme sensitive 
ness of his artistic nature is most patient. 

In teaching, the master elucidates his 
meaning by’ wonderfully pertinent similes 
and metaphors. 

A man of wide interests and sympathies, 
it is very abhorrent to him to disregard the 
request for tuition made by innumerable 
applicants. He understands that it is im 
possible for him to take all, however 
Should some one in far away America 
cable him asking if he would tutor them 
should they make the journey -to Vienna, 
he would take the opportunity of keeping 
down the inroads on his leisure by replying 
in the negative, but should the disciple 
journey the many leagues he could not 
have the courage to refuse 

As Mr. Fryer talked glowingly of the 
iftistic luminary with whom he had associ 
ated so closely for seven years the inter 
viewer wondered that if, in addition to 
turning out virtuosi, he also developed per 
sonality. If such is the case he was very 
successful in Mr. Fryer’s case. Mr. Fryer 


is a gentiema when he is silent So far, 


ire legion. But 

when he talks—he is still a gentleman. 
There is the test. He may dare to open his 
mouth, as the homely expression § goes, 
without putting his foot into it 

The immense individuality of Leschetizky 
is the Eldorado from which comes the 
pregnant power of impressing his ideas on 
the student. His magnetism and forceful- 
ness are the trip hammers behind his 
thoughts, and they go deep into the mind 
of the embryo, and each lesson makes new 
convolutions in his gray matter 

[he personality of Leschetizky! Here 
was the opportunity for Mr. Fryer to ram 
ble and gambol, conversationally, with a 
pleasure that was contagious 

“First of all,” said he, “there was to 
wonder at and admire the breadth and 
brilliancy of his mind. A product of the 
University of Vienna, his ultra-cultivation 
would put him supreme in any vocation. 
As a conversationalist he is a genius. A 
reader of the best literature, his musical art 
gains by the ever widening concentrics of 
his knowledge 

“In referring to a so-called laxity of 
morals on his part, Leschetizky has been 
much calumniated. It is true that his late 
marriage numbers the fourth attempt. That 
I would attribute to his height of ideality, 
which calls for supernal qualities. In mar- 
rying each time he was convinced that here 
was the feminine piece de résistance. The 
nuptial state proved the great awakener in 
each instance, save the last, however, and 
inability to compromise on his éxpectations 
forced the issue of divorce. He is, how 
ever, on the most excellent terms with his 
surviving wives, and maintains his_ high 
esteem for them 

“The jealousy of contemporaries .has 
actuated much of this adverse criticism 
However, if a person ever has the privilege 
of meeting him all prejudice is overcome, 
so charming is his manner 

“For pleasure outside of his profession, 
the theater, reading, card playing and social 
life each contribute their meed of delight. 
His leisure comes in the Summer, when, 
after taking the cure at Carlsbad for a 


so good—but then such ar 
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HENRY WOLFSON 
DIES SUDDENLY 


| Continued from: page 1] 


Janet Spencer, Daniel Beddoe and many 
others. 

In addition to importing artists from the 
Old World he also took as it were “coals 
to Newcastle,” believing and finding it 
true that American artists should be as 
much appreciated there as in their own 
country. 

At the present time his efforts were much 
devoted to the Sangerfest to be held dur- 
ing the current month at Madison Square 
Garden, of which he was to have been 
manager. Such a gigantic enterprise as 
this, in addition to his many other duties, 
it is thought, might have been responsile 
for the evident weakening of his heart, 
which precipitated his death. 

In addition to the artists he managed 
last year he had arranged for the tours 
of Fritz Kreisler, Rachmanineff, the Rus 
sian composer-pianist-conductor, and Yo- 
landa Méré, the young Hungarian pianist, 
the latter two of which are strangers per- 
sonally to this country. 

It was but six weeks ago that Mr. Wolf 
sohn returned from the Pacific Coast, where 
he had been on a business trip, and in 
cidentally overlooking the concerts of Mis 
cha Elman, whose début he arranged during 
the past season, and who sailed away re 
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The Late Henry Wolfsohn 


with $50,000 profits. He had for 
lived on East Seventeenth street, 
near the office which resisted the uptown 
trend of things for so many years, and 
which was but a few weeks ago removed 
to No. 1 West Thirty-fourth street. Dur- 
ing the interim between the time of his 
home-coming and the rehabilitating of his 
country home at Ridgewood, N. J., he was 
stopping with his daughter, who is his only 
child. He had then intended taking a real 
rest in Europe, where he was going in a 
few weeks. 

Carl Wolfsohn, the Chicago pianist, his 
brother, died a year ago. 

His mother was Sara Belmont, a relative 
of the family of millionaires of this city. 

Mrs. Paula Wolfsohn, his widow, an- 
nounces that she will continue the business 
on the same principles which the dead man- 
ager has so long and so well maintained. 
All the contracts with artists will be exe- 
cuted. Mrs. Wolfsohn, although the fact 
has been but little known, has worked with 
her husband in his enterprises from the 
time of their marriage, and long associa 
tion has equipped her with the experience 


cently 
merly 


of the manager himself. Richard Copley, 
who for twenty years has been one of his 
right arms, will continue to assist in the 


business. 

(he funeral was held from his daughter’s 
home on Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. 
It was private, only the immediate family 
being invited. Condolences were received 
from many of the leading artists. 










































Group of N. F. M. C. Delegates at the Summer Home of Mrs. C. B. Kelsey. 


Claude L. Steele and Mrs. John Oliver. 


Her, Partly Hidden, Is Mrs. Kelsey 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS 
MARK A NEW EPOCH 


[Continued from page 1] 








Mr. Shepherd had never been abroad, but 
had received his entire education in this 
country. 

Mr. Shepherd was greeted with rounds 
of applause upon his appearance, the audi- 
ence rising and waving handkerchiefs. He 
played the big sonata well, despite the 
fact that he was doing so on short notice 
and without time for thoroughly adequate 
preparation. He was several times re- 
called. 

The prize composition in Class I, Henry 
Hadley’s Rhapsody for Orchestra, “The 
Culprit Fay,’ was first heard on Friday 
afternoon at the concert by the Thomas 
Orchestra in Powers’ Theater. 

It was at this concert that the climax 
of excitement of the biennial was reached. 
“The Culprit Fay” was the third number 
on the program. When Mr. Hadley ap- 
peared the applause was prolonged and tu- 
multuous. His experience as Kapellmeister 
revealed itself as he took the baton in 
hand. The work proved inspiriting, fresh, 
and thoroughly delightful, with its fairy- 
like charm throughout. The motives have 
the genuine Hadleyan spontaneity, and the 
orchestration is crisp and telling. Espe- 
cially clever is the passage where the fay 
mounts the toad and hops off on the quest 
of a particular drop of water from the 
ocean. <A _ beautiful oceanic passage fol- 
lows, with fine effects of string harmonics, 
and finally the sturgeon leaps from the 
water, scattering it in a silver spray, and 
the fay catches the magic drop. The fay 
returns through the air to the fairy con- 
clave, delivers the drop, is forgiven for the 
sin of having fallen in love with a mortal 
maiden; the cock crows, outdoing his 
brother of the Danse Macabre in realism, 
and the fairies scatter. 

The applause following the performance 
was stormy. Everybody wanted a repeti 
tion, all the more because some of the chief 
officers of the federation and the American 
Music Committee had been detained in a 
meeting and had missed part of the work. 
Mr. Hadley came out again and again, and 
bowed himself off amid cries of “encore,” 
“bis,” “play it again!” The audience meant 
business; people stood up on their chairs 
and yelled, and Mr. Hadley was finally in- 
duced to mount the stand again. While 
looking for a suitable place to begin, and 
saying “the fairy march” in a loud whisper 


people called out 
composer was at 


to the puzzled orchestra, 
“play it all,” which the 
last compelled to do. 

This was followed by the singing of Mr. 


Shepherd’s prize song “The Lost Child” 
(poem by James Russel] Lowell) by Mrs. 
Lucile Stevenson Tewksberry, of Chicago. 


The song was included in a group of 
the winning composer’s songs, “Nocturne” 
(Lowell), “The Lost Child” and “Youth’s 
Spring Tribute” (Rosetti). Nothing more 
different from the winning sonata could 
be imagined than the same composer’s prize 
song. “The Lost Child” is of the rarest 
and most delicate fibre, a dream so pure 
and fragile that a breath, almost, would 
shatter it. Mrs. Tewksberry sang it with 
an intimate appreciation of its delicate qual 
ities, and while it is not a work of a nature 
to produce enthusiasm, but rather to quiet 


and still, the audience demanded second 
hearing. The other songs were also of 
the rarest beauty, and all were conceived 


without any intention of showiness. 

Mrs. Kelsey, president of the federation, 
now went on the stage and presented the 
singer with an enormous bunch of roses, 
which she called “these few blossoms,” to 
the amusement of the audience. She then, 
in graceful speeches, presented the prizes 
to the composers, who responded in brief 
speeches of gratitude. 

Mr. Hadley spoke as _ follows “No 
words which | can utter at the present mo- 
ment can adequately express the feelings 
which overcome me. When I wrote my 
rhapsody a little over a year ago, in a 
little hotel overlooking the Rhine, I little 
dreamed that it would culminate in such a 
happy circumstance as this. Madame Presi- 
dent, I beg you to convey to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs my grateful 
appreciation and heartfelt thanks for this 
most generous tribute to my work. This 
occasion, I might say event in my life, will 
always remain a fragrant memory.” 

Mr. Shepherd made a point of congrat 
ulating the federation and its American 
music committee on the great work it was 
doing. Again the crowded theater re- 
sounded with cheers for the prize winners, 
and the event conceived and planned two 


years ago in Memphis was over, success 
ful and inspiring in every detail. 
Many events of importance and interest 


marked the proceedings of the sixth bien- 
nial. As public interest has centered in the 
prize competition for American composers, 
all will be glad to know that the point de 
sired by Mrs. Jason Walker, chairman of 
the American Music Committee, was unan 
imously carried, namely, that the competi- 
tion will continue, and that awards will 





The Second Gentleman, Reading from the 
Left, Is Mr. Kelsey. The Second Woman Standing Is Mrs. Jason Walker; Next to Her Are Mrs. George R. Frankel, Mrs. 


Seated in the Second Row from the Front Is Mrs. George R. Harvey, and, Beside 


again be announced for the seventh biennial 
two years from now. The seventh biennial 
will be held in an Eastern city. 

Mrs. George Harvey, of Chicago, made 
the motion, at the Friday morning session, 
that $2,000 should be given in prizes, sub 
divided into classes, for a second Federa 
tion prize competition, and recommended 
that the delegates go to their homes with 
definite plans to raise money for the prize 
fund. So great was the enthusiasm that 
about $800 was pledged from the floor on 
the spot, several clubs pledging themselves 
for $100 each. 

Beyond this, Mrs. Custer, of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club of Chicago, offered a 
memorial prize of $100 for a solo for any 
customary solo instrument, or for voice, by 
a woman in any federated club. Mrs. John 
Wright, of Lincoln, Neb., gave $50 for a 
second prize. 

Mrs. Emerson Brush, of Chicago, offered 
a prize of $100 for a concerted vocal work, 
either with or without piano accompani- 
ment, by a woman who is a member of any 
federated club. 

The MacDowell Memorial on Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 26, conducted by Mrs. 
Charles B. Kelsey, was a notable and im- 
pressive event. A tribute to the composer 
was prepared by a committee chosen by 
Mrs. Kelsey, and consisting of Mrs. David 
A. Campbell, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Arthur Farwell, of New York, both mem- 
bers of the American Music Committee. 
The tribute was expressed in the following 
words: 

“The life of Edward MacDowell was a 
clear flame of poetry and imagination, 
kindling the artistic perceptions, as well as 
the affections of a nation. His tragic and 
untimely death sealed America’s faith not 
only in him, but in the high quality of 
American musical genius, and marked the 
beginning of a new era in the musical life 
of our land, 

“In May, 
member of the 
Musical Clubs, 
preciation by the 


1903, he was made an honorary 

National Federation of 
and acknowledged his ap 
expressions of his firm 
conviction of the value of organized co 
operation for the ends of national artistic 
advancement. lhroughout the land the 
uplifting influence of his life and work 
were, until the end, an impelling stimulus 
o all striving for growth and achievement 
in musical art. 

“In this tribute the 
of Musical Clubs 
high and affectionate regard in which it 
holds the memory of a great man, on 
whom we are no longer privileged to have 


National 


desires to 


Federation 
express the 
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among us, but who lives on as the bright 
and abiding inspiration of our endeavor.” 

A mot’ou of acceptance of these resolu 
tions was made by Mrs. Edwin E. Uhl, 
first president of the Federation, in a 
graceful speech, and they were unanimous- 
ly adopted. Mrs. Uhl spoke of MacDowell’s 
idea that an American program was a bid 
for leniency, and said that such was now 
no longer the case, and that reasons for 
giving American programs might be re- 
garded as outweighing reasons against such 
a course, 

Mr. N. J. Corey, of Detroit, then gave a 
talk on “MacDowell’s Relation to Ameri 
can Music,” and played the finale of the 
“Sonata Eroica.” This was followed by a 
reading of W. L. Hubbard’s paper, “A 
Visit to Hillcrest,” by Mrs. Jacob R. Custer. 

Mr. Corey, in his talk, spoke of the over 
whelming majority of votes for MacDowell 
as the foremost American composer on the 
occasion of raising a tablet to the one who 
should be voted such at the dedication of 
the music building at the University of 
Illinois. Speaking of Indian and negro 
music, Mr. Corey said that they cannot be 
said to represent us, although their devel- 
opments sometimes do. Mr. Corey said 
that MacDowell was the first to bring har- 
monic imagination in America up to the 
quality of melodic. 

The symposium on American music also 
took place on Wednesday afternoon.. Mrs. 
Kelsey, president of the Federation, spoke 
first, and emphasized the word “National” 
in the name National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs. She said that as far back as 
1903 the Federation, meeting in Cleveland, 
passed resolutions putting itself on record 
as encouraging American music. 

Arthur Farwell spoke next, outlining a 
plan of co-operation between the Federa- 
tion and the American Music Society, of 
which he is president. He pointed out the 
difference in the ultimate aim of each or- 
ganization, and showed how each should 
bring its special knowledge and power to 
the aid of the other for national ends. 

Miss Agatha Pfeiffer, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
spoke of the relation of the Federation to 
the American artist. She showed how he 
is constantly gaining greater recognition in 
Europe, and that much remains to be done 
here before he shall be established in just 
and proper circumstances. 

Mrs. Jason Walker, of Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman of the American Music Commit- 
tee, and author of the motion for the prize 
competition, spoke for the continuation of 
the competition. The question needed no 
arguing, as it proved, and an informal ris- 
ing vote showed that there was a wunani 
mous desire to go on with it. Mrs. Walker 
said that the committee had felt that the 
amount of the prizes should be such as 
to attract national attention and _ call 
forth the works of the best composers. 
She spoke of the work of the committee 
in making the news of the competition 
broadly known, of the work of Mrs. Camp 
bell and herself in raising the money among 
the clubs, and of Mr. Farwell in securing 
the judges. The American music depart 
ment of the Federation had been extremely 
successful, and had awakened interest ev- 
erywhere. Mrs. Walker read some of the 
letters from the judges. In class three the 
judges were almost as enthusiastic about a 
number of other sonatas and piano compo 
sitions as about the Shepherd Sonata. In 
the orchestral class Mr. Krehbiel said that 
progress was shown over other competti- 
tions, new and good scores having put in 
an appearance. One hundred and two com 
posers entered altogether in the _ three 
classes. Sixty-eight clubs contributed to the 
prize fund, and Mrs. Walker read their 
names, and said that the next competition 
would undoubtedly make a better showing. 
he last was slow to respond, 

A most important act of the biennial was 
the election of officers on Friday morning. 

Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, of Grand Rapids, 
was re-elected president. Mrs. David A. 
Campbell, of Kansas City, Mo., was also 
re-elected first vice-president. Other off- 
cers elected were as follows: Mrs. A. M. 
Robertson, Indianapolis, Ind., second vice 
president; Mrs. George Frankel, St. Louis, 
Mo., recording secretary; Mrs. Alexander 
Rietz, Chicago, Ill., corresponding secre 
tary; Mrs. Adolf Frey, Syracuse, N. Y., 
treasurer; Mrs. Frank E. Cooke, Fre lunia, 
N. Y., librarian: Mrs. Claude Steele, Mus 
kogee, Okla., auditor. Standing committees : 
Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, Stamford, Conn., 
plan of study department; Mrs. George 
Harvey, Chicago, Ill, reciprocity depart- 
ment; Mrs. John Oliver, Mempnis, Tenn., 
press secretary. 

Che American Music Committee, which 
has charge of the prize competition, con 
sists of Mrs. Jason Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mrs. David A. Campbell, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Mrs. Emerson Brush, Elm 
hurst, Ill 

Arthur Farwell, who has for the past two 
years been a member of the American Mu 
sic Committee, will now be on the plan of 
study committee, with Mrs. Wardwell. 





Arthur Shepherd, Winner of Vocal and Piano Prizes, Right; Henry K. Hadley, 
Winner of Orchestral Prize, Center, and Arthur Farwell, Who Conducted His 


“Dawn” at the Biennial, Left 


Public interest at the biennial centered 
largely in the two concerts in Power's 
Theater, at which the Thomas Orchestra 
assisted, and William Snerwood's recital 
Wednesday evening. At the concert [Thurs 
day evening Haydn’s “Creation” was given 
by the Grand Rapids Choral Society, Mr. 
R. A. Wellenstein, conductor, with the 
Thomas Orchestra, the assisting artists be 
ing Miss Perceval Allen, soprano; Herbert 
Witherspoon, bass, and Dan Beddoe, tenor. 
Miss Jette Strong was the accompunist. 
The oratorio was conducted by Mr. Wellen 





the piano, but in which the pianist rose to 
a fine sense of proportion. Mr. Sherwood’s 
technic is brilliant, and his touch very mu 
sical, and he was greatly enjoyed in such 
touch-revealing works as MacDowell’s “To 
a Water Lily” and Chopin’s Ballade in G 
Minor. 

Never at any previous Biennial have the 
concerts by representatives of the various 
clubs of the Federation risen to such a 
height of excellence. Two programs by 
representatives were given, one on Tues 
day afternoon and one on Thursday after 


| 


Agatha Pfeiffer on the Left; Arthur Shepherd, Henry K. Hadley and Mrs. John 
Oliver 


stein, to whom great credit is due for hav 
ing carefully prepared the chorus, which 
which he had developed to a high degree 
of perfection. The soloists in general gave 
great pleasure to the large audience, espe 
cially Messrs. Witherspoon and Beddoe 
Miss Allen proved less satisfactory and 
seemed to fail to grasp the spirit of the 
text. As a conductor, Mr. Wellenstein 1s 
very moderate in his motions, but has a 
good beat and succceeded admirably in 
producing the desired effects. The hit of 
the evening was Mr. Witherspoon’s sing- 
ing of the aria in which all the animals of 
creation are enumerated. 

At the Thomas Orchestra concert on Fri 
day afternoon, besides the prize works 
already described, there were played the 
overture to “Der Improvisator,” by Eu 
gene .d’Albert; Handel’s Largo, and the 
“Symphony Pathétique,” by Tschaikowsky 
Conductor Stock rose to a great height in 
the symphony, and evinced the powers 
which have enabled him to ncld the posi 
tion left vacant by Theodore ‘hon 

Mr. Sherwood’s recital on Wednesday 
evening, at which Mr. Shepard played his 
prize sonata, was a great success. Mr 


Sherwood played various modern and classi¢ 
works, being particularly happy in his per- 


formance of the Wagner-Liszt “Liebes= 


lod,” a work al:ffost hopelessly massive for 


noon. An interesting and in some degrees 
sensational event at the first was the sing 
ing of Amy Finden’s “Love Lyrics” by 
Lelia Carey, an Indian girl from Nowata, 
Okla. Mrs. Gertrude Concannon, of Cof 
feyville, Kan., showed unusual powers as 
a pianist in the Tocatta and Fugue by Bach. 
\ quartet from the Amateur Musical Club 
of Chicago—Mrs. Tewksberry, Mrs. Sum- 
my, Mrs. Thacker and Miss Rommeiss 

sang in splendid form and with fine tonal 
balance, Songs by Harris, Foote, and Haw- 


ley. Miss Vera Verbarg, of Indianapolis, 
showed a very considerable temperament 
and mastery of the violin in Moskowski’s 
Ballade. Her magnetic presence and ar- 


tistic attainments speak well for her fu 
ture, which is one of very great artistic 
promise Miss Vera Cameron Curtis, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., sang Verdi’s “O Patria 
Via” in a manner to make one feel that she 
will soon be heard across the footlights. 


She has the dramatic gift in a remarkable 
degree, aside from having a brilliant, pow 
erful, and expressive voice, which she 
knows how to use. Miss Mae Doelling in 
compositions by Chopin and Liszt proved 
herself a pianist of the first order. One 
seldom listens to piano playing which is 
more perfect in its artistic finish or more 
appealing in its grace. At this concert was 
heard a cantata, “The Mermaid,” by Fannie 
Snow Knowlton, of Cleveland, which was 
sung by a quartet accompanied by piano, 
and which proved a very pleasing work 
These concerts by representative clubs were 
in charge of Mrs. David A. Campbell, who 
presided at both. 

Another concert was that on Tuesday 
evening by the St. Cecilia Society of Grand 
Rapids, and one which reflected great credit 
on Grand Rapids musicians and upon the 
St. Cecilia Club in particular as an effi 
cient musical organization. In the Noc 
turne, op. 48, No. 1, by Chopin, Mrs. Heber 
Knott charmed not only by her playing, but 
by her charming stage presence and per 
sonality. “The Snow,” by Edwin Elgar, 
proved an effective number, and was well 
sung by the St. Cecilia Society, of which 
Mrs. Frank M. Davis is the director. On 
Wednesday afternoon, May 26, Mrs. Hen 
rietta Speke-Seeley gave a_ lecture-recital 
on “The Songs of Shakespeare,” which was 
very enjoyable. Mrs, Speke-Seeley has a 
good voice and has caught well the Shake 
spearian tang in the interpretation of the 
songs which she sings. 

One of the most delightful events of the 
Biennial was the reception on Wednesday 
afternoon at Waldheim, the home of Mrs 
Kdwin F. Uhl, the first president of the 
federation. Amid the beautiful surround 
ings of this country estate Mrs. A. F. 
Callahan, of Chicago, sang a program of 
Spring Songs by various composers, and 
was ably accompanied by Ferdinand War 
ner, of Grand Rapids. On Friday evening 
Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, the present presi 
dent of the Federation, gave a reception 
at her home to Mr. Stock and the officers 
of the Grand Rapids May Festival Asso 
ciation, at which a quartet sang “The 
Golden Threshold,” by Liza Lehmann. The 
quartet was composed of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. Fenton, of Grand Rapids; Mr. Werren 
rath, of New York City, and Jessie Lynde 
Hopkins, of Chicago. There was a mistake 
in last week’s issue when it was stated that 
the toast to the memory of MacDowell at 
the Country Club luncheon was proposed 
by Mrs. Walker. This toast was proposed 
not by Mrs. Walker, but by Mrs. Kelsey. 
\t the Thursday morning session there 
was the report of the Plan of Study de 
partment, Mrs. Wardwell, of Stamford, 
presiding. She reported a great increase 
in this department—in fact, almost a doub 
ling of the work accomplished over the 
preceding report two years ago. Mrs. Kel 
sey spoke of the adaptability of this work 
to any need of study, and Mrs. Mosely, of 
Stamford, of its benefits in individual study 
Mrs. W. M. Lindsey showed how it had 
increased the interest in musical history 

The Thomas concert on Friday evening, 
May 28, was not properly an event of the 
Biennial, but of the Grand Rapids May 
Festival, Margaret Keyes and Herbert 
Witherspoon were the soloists, the former 
singing “O Don Fatale,” from “Don Car 
los,” by Verdi, and the latter Chadwick’s 
“Young Lochinvar.” ‘This work, and Ar 
thur Farwell’s “Dawn,” which also appeared 
upon this program, and was conducted by 
the composer, were both upon the program 
of the recent American Music Society con 
cert at Carnegie Hall, in New York City. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. A. M. Rob- 
ertson, of Indianapolis, read a paper of 
exceptional charm and interest, on “The 
Heavenly Maid.” Mrs. Robertson prefaced 
with a pean to Music, recounting the vari 
ous manners of the worship of music 
throughout the different ages of civilization. 
he relation of the music of man to the 
supposed music of nature was then traced, 
and again the influence of music in govern 
ment, political campaigns, war, and, finally, 
religion. The eternal war between music 
and words was also touched upon with in 
telligence and wit. Quotations from fam 
ous critics were cited on this, and on the 
latter-day confusion of the arts when they 
encroach upon each other’s boundaries 
Litterateurs who have written stupid things 
about music came in for sarcastic castiga 
tion In the peroration Mrs. Robertson 
enumerated the good offices of the “Heavy 
enly Maid” in human life. The paper was 
rich in literary and historical allusion, and 
exhibited in its literary style a unique fancy 
ind an enlivening sense of humor 
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STAGE SCENE AT ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Director Dann Is Seen in the Center Foreground; to His Right Are Grace Bonner Williams, Josephine Knight, Florence Mulford Hunt and J. Humbird Duffey 


IrnHaca, N. Y., May 24.—The sixth an- Mrs. F. B. Atwater, Laura Bryant and 
nual music festival, which has just been Ernest D. Button. . 

held at Cornell has undoubtedly been the [he chief works os Vee Long fel- 

‘ : 7 ow’s Golden Legend, Mendelssohn’s 

most successful since the establishment of “fijrct Walpurgis Night,” Pierné’s “The 


Children at Bethlehem” and Verdi’s “Aida.” 
Not a vacant seat could be found in Sage 
Chapel the night of “Aida,” and all of the 
soloists sustained their high reputation for 
artistic work. Mme. Mulford’s rich mezzo- 


a department of music at the university 
under the direction of Professor Hollis E. 
Dann. There were in all five concerts this 
season, and among the soloists were George 
Hamlin, Florence Mulford, Grace Bonner 


Williams, Gwilym Miles, Oscar Huntting, soprano voice aroused great enthusiasm. 

Glenn Hall, J. Humbird Duffey, Adelaide The work of the chorus of 185 voices 
Griggs, Florence Hinkle and Josephine’ was exceptionally’ good, and showed Di- 
Knight. Among the local soloists were rector Dann’s skill in drilling as well as his 


Harry Gretton, Lloyd Willey, Eric Dudley, 
Mrs. Eric Dudley, Mrs. E. M. Chamot, 


art in selecting such voices from many 


thousand at the university conservatory of 
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music and throughout the city. The chil- 
dren’s chortis of 200 voices, in the “Children 
of Bethlehem,” was sung remarkably well. 

The accompaniments were played by the 
Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, director. This orchestra gave two 
concerts,.and at one of them Julie Peter- 


sen, a noted flute virtuoso, was the solo- 
ist. Professor Albert A. Stanley, dean of 
the department of music at the University 


of Michigan, delivered the lecture at the 
opening of the music festival, his subject 
being “lhe Function of the Concert Room,” 


B. B. D. 





Sousa Proves His Marksmanship 

PorTLAND, Me., May 28.—Breaking 176 
targets out of a possible 200 in the big reg- 
istered shoot of the Portland Gun Club this 
afternoon, John Philip Sousa, the band- 
master, tied for fifth ~lace with C. S. Ran- 
dall, champion of Maine, and E. A. Ran- 
dall, ex-champion of Maine, in a field of 
forty-nine of the crack trap shots of New 
England. 

The weather conditions were horrible, a 
nasty, squally rain blowing in the faces of 


the shooters all day, making Sousa’s score 
all the more creditable. Lhe bandmaster 
shot with his new $1,000 double-barreled, 
single-trigger gun, which was especially 
made for him. 





Adelina Patti entertained 
children at Craig-y-Nos Castle the other 
day. She sang “Home, Sweet Home” for 
them and distributed flowers and kisses 
among them before they took their depar- 
ture. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

The religious scruples and devotion to 
the law of George B. McClellan, Mayor, 
and of Theodore Bingham, Commissioner 
of Police of New York, impelled them to 
suddenly prevent the old veterans, who are 
accustomed to go out to the cemeteries the 
day before Decoration Day to adorn the 
graves of their dead comrades, from doing 
so with the bands that usually head the 
little processions on such occasions. 

You see, it would have disturbed the 
peace of the Puritan Sabbath, which this 
year happened to fall on the day preceding 
Decoration Day. 

So the tottering old fellows marched 
through the streets in silence, till they got 
within the gates of the cemetery, and there, 
being on sacred ground, the music played, 
while the touching tributes to the dead 
were made by old comrades. 

Curious, isn’t it, that the Mayor and 
Police Commissioner are so exercised for 
the good of this Christian community that 
they find it necessary to carry out to the 
letter old Puritan ordinances long out of 
date and out of touch with our civiliza- 
tion, and yet, combined, they cannot close 
the saloons on Sunday? Do you know 
why? 

Because there is “graft” in keeping the 
law regarding the saloons as it is, and there 
is no graft to be gotten out of the veterans. 

However, don’t be too hard in your 
judgment of Mayor McClellan. They tell me 
he is ambitious for another term in Con- 
gress, and so is endeavoring to placate the 
“soody-goody” people, who believe when 
they have closed up the museums, concert 
halls and the seaside resorts the people will 
be forced to go to church in self-defence. 

It is just such action which brings the 
law into contempt and exalts the great god 
“Humbug” as the deity that we shall wor- 
ship, besides the one that we do worship, 
whose name is “Mammon.” 


x* * * 


During the height of the opera excite- 
ment last year you will remember that a 
number of stories appeared in the daily 
papers regarding the mammoth opera house 
that was to be put up in Chicago, and in 
which Philip Armour—who always gets a 
good deal of advertising whenever there are 
such projects afoot—was to be interested. 

I have just received confidential infor- 
mation from the West to the effect that the 
vaunted scheme of building a new grand 
opera house and establishing a permanent 
grand opera company in Chicago is still 
“nebulous.”” Some busy people have done 
a lot of talking and gotten a lot of free 
advertising, but the real powers, who have 
the money and who might be willing to 
give it for wsthetic purposes, have been 
backward so far. All the talk about the 
500 members of the Chicago Commercial 
Association coming forward with $1,000 
each has as much substance to it as the 
tail of a comet! 

Gustav Frohman, an enterprising and 
able man, by the bye, and brother of 
Charles and Daniel Frohman, was in Chi- 
cago last Summer and ran a “hot air” fac- 
tory about the opera, but it did not con- 
dense. However, Chicago is growing mu- 
sically with tremendous strides, and the 
opera house, with its independent opera 
company, is not of the remote future, for 
that reason. 

The Chicago Orchestra this year won out 


handsomely. The guarantors were not 
called on for a cent. The orchestra will be 
kept busy a good part of the Summer, and 
that will add to their income. Besides, best 
of all, they will remain under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, its splendid con- 
ductor, and will not be found farmed out 
to other directors. 

Educationally, Chicago has also made 
splendid progress in music. All the musical 
colleges, conservatories, have had a larger 
attendance than ever. Interest all along the 
line has been more pronounced and sig- 
nificant throughout the West this last mu- 
sical season than ever before. 

A noted instance of this is shown by a 
correspondent, who informs me that the 
chairman of the Kansas City Business As- 
sociation has been recently seeking infor- 
mation as to ways and means to better the 
musical conditions in that city. He has been 
seeking his information in Chicago, and in 
the course of an inquiry it developed that 
there are over 60,000 young people in Chi- 
cago who are studying music, while over 
30,000 young people come into Chicago as 
transients, also to study music. 

Do you not think I am right when I tell 
you that the great opera houses of the 
future will be built by the people, rather 
than by the millionaires—just as the fund 
for the Chicago Orchestra was subscribed 
by the people? That, I believe, will be the 
great difference between the musical uplift 
in the West and the musical uplift here 
East. The Western people will not depend 
upon a few millionaires, or will certainly 
tire of appealing to them and will take the 
matter in hand themselves. 

So that the opera houses of the future 
will be not alone the natural outgrowth of 
a large musical sentiment, but will be built 
by the quarters, the half-dollars and the 
dollars of the masses. 

* * 


At the time it was reported that Caruso 
was in trouble with his voice and had to 
go through an operation, the genial tenor, 
as well as the management at the Metro- 
politan, ridiculed the story, while the tenor 
was almost vehement in his denials and 
protests, and went so far, as you know, to 
threaten, to quote his own words, to “throw 
a lawsuit in the face of the next paper” 
that abused him. 

So it is somewhat amusing to read a 
recent despatch from Rome which an- 
nounces that Professor Vedova has oper- 
ated on Caruso’s tonsils at Milan, and tells 
an anxious musical world that the opera- 
tion was a complete success and that Ca- 
ruso will be able to sing again soon. 

While the professor makes this announce- 
ment he is careful to add that had Caruso 
neglected to have an operation performed 
for a few months longer he certainly would 
have lost his voice completely. 

[ suppose great singers are, like other 
people, very nervous about their disabilities, 
fearing that the commercial value of their 
talents might suffer thereby. Anyway, you 
may be pretty sure that what is printed in 
MusicAL AMERICA in such mattters has a 
strong basis of truth and may be relied 
upon. 

* * & 


Emma Eames has been finally located in 
the South of France. While she succeeded 
in evading reporters, lawyers and process 
servers, she has not been able to evade the 
ubiquitous eye of the press, which is one of 
the penalties of greatness. 

Did you ever think how some people 
spend their lives in getting into the lime- 
light, and then when they are there shed 
tears because every action and movement 
of theirs is chronicled? Did you also ever 
think how hard it is for public characters, 
especially great singers, to enjoy the least 
privacy, and what an awful price they there- 
by pay for their success and the applause 
they receive? 

2 ¢ 

The hot season is about to commence, 
and with it the “silly season.” But it will 
produce nothing more humorous than an 
adventure in which our dear Oscar Ham- 
merstein was the leading figure. 

It appears that Visconte Modrone, who 
is president of the society which is manag- 
ing La Scala, the famous Milan opera 
house—which, as you know, has the credit 
of giving us Signor Gatti-Casazza—met 
Hammerstein the other day in Paris and 
complained to him that the deficit at the 
Scala would be 250,000 francs more than 
even they had feared. They had, it seems, 
expected a big deficit, but it was just a 
quarter of a million more than they had 
anticipated. 


Modrone told Hammerstein that the 


trouble was the constantly increasing de- 
mands of the artists, coupled with the in- 
ability to increase the prices of admission. 
He told Hammerstein that America was 
spoiling all the singers, who, since the 
growth of the love for opera in the United 
States, now insist on contracts for more 
performances than the Italian managers 
could give, and at prices utterly preposter- 
ous for Italy. 

“Why,” said Modrone to Hammerstein, 
“one little-known tenor had the gall to ask 
70.000 francs this season. Now, when you 
think that the owners of the boxes pay, all 
told, only 200,000 francs, to which the city 
of Milan adds only 60,000 francs, you can 
see that a few tenors would eat that up, 
anyhow.” 

When Hammerstein heard Modrone’s 
tale of woe about the Scala, he said: 

“T’ll tell you what, Modrone. I'll take 
over the management of the Scala myself. 
The people at the Metropolitan have taken 
your former director to introduce La Scala 
methods in America, and that’s why they 
have got a ‘beaut’ of a deficit themselves! 

“Now, it seems to me that I cannot re- 
turn the compliment, as an American, bet- 
ter than by showing the people of Milan 
my American methods, which have enabled 
me to end the season with a handsome sur- 
plus since I started. One good turn de- 
serves another,’ added Hammerstein, as 
he slapped Modrone on the shoulder and 
told him to buy a New York “Billiken” and 
set it up in his room, and perhaps that 
might reduce the deficit at the Scala next 
season, 

+ &: 4 


A wag once said that humanity was di- 
vided into two parts—men and tenors. I 
thought of this when I read Alessandro 
Bonci’s story in the papers, in which he 
denied that he had ever had any trouble 
with the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and that, as a result, he 
would never sing there again. 

3onci, you know, is now in South Amer- 
ica, where he has made a great success. 
The other day he sent to his New York 
representative a cable from Buenos Ayres, 
in which that gentleman was authorized to 
inform the press that what Bonci had said 
at the time he went away was misrepre- 
sented by his interpreter, and that his rela- 
tions with the Metropolitan management 
are perfectly amicable. It’s a lovely thing to 
have an interpreter, who can be made a 
scapegoat and sent out into the desert when- 
ever necessary ! 

Bonci had intended, after his South 
American season, to go to Germany, but he 
is coming right straight to New York. He 
is to sing in “Mignon” and another opera 
in French next. season, and will have to 
devote considerable time to study to pre- 
pare himself. 

I am glad to know that matters between 
him and the Metropolitan management are 
amicable again, because he certainly is an 
artist of the first rank and a charming man 
personally, The New York public likes 
him and appreciates him, and it would have 
been a pity had he not come to us again. 

* * * 


“I love my wife, but—oh! you Music!” 

That ought to be the refrain of Pasquale 
Tallarico, who is not much more than a 
boy, and has come to the conclusion that 
his marriage to a young girl not long ago 
was a mistake. Pasquale wants the mar- 
riage annulled, on the ground that he and 
his wife were under age at the time and 
did not know what they were about, and, 
furthermore, as Pasquale has a future and 
has gotten some rich friends, he is already 
ambitious to go it alone and abandon the 
matrimonial sea of responsibility and 
trouble for the less tempestuous waters (so 
he now thinks) of an artistic career. 

The poor little woman in the case can 
only cry and blame the rich men who have 
taken up her husband on account of his 
talent, and are endeavoring to develop him 
as a great artist. 

Perhaps the time will come when the 
“great artist,” in the full flush of his suc- 
cess, when everything has turned to ashes 
in his mouth—as it does !—will, in thought 
at least, go back to the timé when a sweet 
little girl gave him her love, as well as her- 
self, and got for it a broken heart! 

Your MEPHISTO, 





Miss Estlin Wins Favor in Philadelphia 


Marie Estlin, a well-known Philadelphia 
pianist, was one of the artists who gave a 
recital recently in the Orpheus Club Rooms 
of that city, before a large audience. Her 
playing won her many recalls. 


PARIS GIVES WELCOME 
TO KITTY CHEATHAM 


Frank King Clark’s Pupils’ Re- 
citai—Russian Opera 
Proves Popular. 


Paris, May 29.—Kitty Cheatham came 
back to Paris this week to delight young 
and old. A big audience of children of all 
ages crowded the Theatre Famina, in the 
Champs Elysées, and listened to her songs, 
recitations and wonderful negro stories. 

Among the novelties were a number of 
ditties written especially for her by Mrs. 
Helen Hay Whitney during a flying visit 
to Paris. 

Miss Cheatham found time to lend her 
aid also to a concert for the benefit of Holy 
Trinity Lodge, in the drawing-rooms of the 
American Embassy. She took Geraldine 
Farrar’s place, who was ill. 

Another event which attracted a large 
number of Americans to the same theater 
was a concert given by Miss Arnold Steph- 
enson, of Baltimore. Though well known 
to English and German concertgoers, this 
was her first Parisian appearance. Miss 
Stephenson, who is a lyric soprano, sang a 
program of German, French and _ Italian 
songs. The gem was a cycle of four sea 
lyrics by the American composer Campbell 
Tipton, which were heard for the first time 
in Paris, 

Smart Parisian society continues to en- 
thuse over the imperial Russian operas at 
the Chatelet Theatre. Chaliapine has been 
cordially received as “Ivan the Terrible,” 
while Nidjinski, the greceful young “Mus- 
covite Vestris,” is successful with his plas 
tic poses and gazelle-like leaps and bounds. 
Chaliapine will appear as Holofernes, in 
Serows opera, “Judith,” Smirnoff and 
Mme. Litvinne singing the leading parts. 
“The Sylphides,” with the beautiful Pav- 
iovna, and “Cleopatra,”’ with Smirnoff and 
Mme. Lipkowska,. will also be given, Cleo- 
patra being impersonated by Pavlovna, the 
dancer. 

At a matinée given by Mrs. John Jacob 
Hoff, Massenet conducted his music, in- 
cluding selections from “Bacchus” and 
“Thais.” The singers were Muratore, the 
creator of the role of Bacchus; Gilly, Lucy 
Arbell and Minnie Tracey, an American 
who has’ been taking leading parts at the 
Grand Opera in Geneva. 

Paderewski gave a recital this week at 
the Conservatory, and also assisted at a 
concert given by Mlle. Jeanne Raunay, 
playing accompaniments to seven of her 
songs. The pianist says he is in good 
health, but appears thin and pale. 

An interesting recital was given this 
week by the pupils of Frank King Clark, 
the eminent American singing teacher liv- 
ing in Paris. Basil Millspagh, of Chicago, 
who has been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Viola Gramm, of New York; 
John Braun, a Philadelphia tenor who 
has a splendid voice and sings with artistic 
effect; Helen Stanley, a successful pro- 
tégé of Mrs. Ogden Armour, of Chicago; 
Francis Rogers, of Boston, who will tour 
America with Sembrich, and Ruth Lewis, 
of Buffalo, took part. 


Tapper for City College Music Head 


An action of much import to the musical 
world, and which promises well for the 
future artistic education of young New 
York, is the appointment of Thomas Tap- 
per to fill the chair of music at the College 
of the City of New York. 

This chair has just been created, and will 
add much weight to the curriculum. 

Mr. Tapper will begin his duties with the 
next school year, in the course of which he 
will deliver sixty lectures on the history, 
wsthetics and elements of musical compo- 
sitions. He is one of the best known music 
educationalists and writers on music in the 
country. 





Pauline Hathaway Recalled 


Pauline Hathaway, contralto, was the 
principal soloist at the last musicale of the 
Laurier Club, given at the home of Emma 
Williams, No. 372 Sterling place, Brooklyn. 
She was heartily applauded for her singing 
of her four program numbers, and was re- 
called. She displayed a voice of excellent 
quality and sang with an artistry that was 
highly commendable. 
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STOKOVSKI BEGINS 
CINCINNATI DUTIES 


Young Director of Reorganized 
Orchestra Starts at Once to 
Select His Players 


CINCINNATI, June 1.—Leopold Stokovski, 
the director of the reorganized Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, reached Cincinnati 
Saturday morning, and immediately began 
preparations for bringing together the mu- 
sicians who will form the new instrumental 
body. Mr. Stokovski was met at the station 
by Frank E. Edwards, business representa- 
tive for the Orchestra Association Com- 
pany, and Julius Sturm, who has been en- 
gaged to assist Mr. Stokovski in tne de- 
tails of reorganization. 

From the moment of his arrival Mr. Sto- 
kovski good-naturedly surrendered himself 
to the newspaper men and photographers, 
many of whom were at the railway station. 
The gist of his talk to the reporters was 
that he had little to say of himself, and 
would rather demonstrate by work, later, 
than by words now. He came direct to 
Cincinnati from Paris, wishing to make se- 
lections from Cincinnati musicians first, 
and, after having secured all suitable and 
available men from this city, will visit New 
York and Chicago to make the oiher con- 
tracts. 

The Enquirer, Sunday, published a spe- 
cial letter from J. H. Thumann, the critic, 
who was in Paris and heard Mr. Stokovski 
conduct the Colonne Orchestra in a pro- 
gram of Russian music at the Sara Bern- 
hardt Theater. Mr. Thumann, who is con- 
sidered most couiservative in his views, as- 
sures the Cincinnati public unhesitatingly 
that Mr. Stokovski is the man needed in 
Cincinnati to build up the orchestra, and, 
while admitting that a single program of 
Russian music 1s not what one would desire 
to form an accurate opinion, he found more 
than enough in Mr. Stokovski’s work to 
make him one of the young conductor’s 
ardent champions. F. E. E. 


CHICAGO’S NEW RECITAL HALL 





Auditorium in Musical College Building 
Will Prove Popular 


Cuicaco, May 31.—Musicians of Chicago 
have longed for a medium-sized concert 
auditorium of the best class, which might 
be rented at a reasonable price. There has 
been a dearth of completely equipped halls 
of the size which met the demands of most 
concert artists and musicians having in 
charge the presentation of amateur pro- 
grams. 

Last week was informally opened a new 
concert auditorium of perfect appointment 
and dimension, with just the seating capac- 
ity to bid for entertainments intended for 
audiences of good proportion, with unex- 
celled accoustics and general perfection. 
This is Ziegfeld Hall, the new concert 
chamber, located in the Chicago Musical 
College Building, on Michigan avenue. 
Ziegfeld Hall has a seating capacity of 750, 
the stage is spacious, well equipped, and 
every detail has been worked out by ex- 
perts. Electrical stage appliances are in- 
stalled, and when the first public perform- 
ance is given there soon Chicago will have 
the most elegant and satisfactory hall of 
the sort to be found anywhere. Two more 
inches than the city law requires have been 
left for every seat space, the latest de- 
signed seats are secured, the balcony was 
built straight across from wall to wall, pro- 
viding the most perfect seats in that sec- 
tion of the hall—nothing has been left un- 
done to make this an auditorium peculiarly 
fitted for the programs of concert artists, 
music schools, conventions and gatherings 
of kindred nature. C. E. N. 


Franklin Whyte to Spend Summer 
Abroad 

Boston, May 31.—Franklin L. Whyte, the 
successful teacher of singing, has closed his 
studio for the season and will sail for 
Europe June 9. He will spend some time in 
London and will then go to Paris for the 
Summer. Mr. Whyte has had an exceed- 
ingly successful season. He will return 
about October I. ‘En Ben 

Miss Gescheidt at Century Club 

Adelaide Gescheidt, dramatic soprano, 
completed a busy season by singing for the 
Centary Theater Club at the Hotel Astor 


on May 28. Her voice is eminently suited 
to songs requiring dramatic interpretation, 
and her several numbers were received with 
such enthusiastic applause as to compel a 
double encore. Miss Gescheidt has appeared 
at several musicales and concerts during 
the last two weeks, among which may be 
mentioned the annual Violet and Lavender 
sreakfast of the Knickerbocker Relief Club 
given at the Terra Marine Inn, Staten 
Island, and at a musicale at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Plainfield. At both 
of these engagements Miss Gescheidt was 
most successful, receiving many encores, the 
result of her attractive stage presence as 
well as of her excellent singing. 





CAREY’S CANADIAN CONQUESTS 


Conductor of Hamilton Elgar Choir a 
Man with a Future 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO, May 31.—The state 
of efficiency which the conductorship of 
Bruce Anderson Carey has’ brought the 
four-year-old Hamilton Elgar Choir occa- 
sioned much flattering comment at the re- 
cent festival. Emil Paur, whose Pittsburg 
Orchestra took part, and Dr. Vogt, con- 
ductor of Toronto’s Mendelssohn Club, 
were among the celebrities who vied in 
anointing Mr. Carey with the oil of praise. 

A retrospect of Mr. Carey’s career shows 
schooling which, in substantiation of his 
excellent performance, would seem to as- 
sure him a place some day in the Musical 
Hall of Fame. 

After studying or struggling with local 
teachers he went to London in 1900, em- 
barking on the tutelar seas of voice pro- 
duction, song interpretation, orchestration 
and orchestral and choral directing. 

Through his work at the Erskine Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Carey began to be- 
come known. Subsequently he has been 
choirmaster of St. Thomas’s Church, Knox 
Presbyterian Church and St. Paul’s Church. 
He is now secretary, treasurer and business 
director of the Hamilton Conservatory of 
Music. He intends going to Europe next 
year to continue his studies under a noted 
German conductor. 





BACH-BRAHMS CLUB CONCERT 


Boston Society Hears Edith Castle, 
Lambert Murphy and Willard 
Bowdoin 


Boston, May 31.—One of the closing 
concerts of the twentieth season of the 
Bach-Brahms Club was given in Potter 
Hall last Thursday evening, the soloists 
being Edith Castle, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Willard Bowdoin, bass. 
The program included duets by Mr. Mur- 
phy and Mr. Bowdoin and solos by both, 
with two groups of songs by Miss Castle. 
Her numbers included: Reger’s “Waldein- 
samkeit,” Brahms’s “Sandmanchen,” Ware’s 
“Boat Song,” Fairchild’s “Night and 
Dawn,” Bron’s “Ici Bas,” Beach’s “Ah, 
Love but a Day,” Chaminade’s “Au Pays 
Bleu,” Lei’s “Snow” and Viardot’s “Reve 
du Jesu.” 

There was a large attendance, and the 
program was one of the most interesting 
given by the club this season. Miss Castle 
was particularly successful in her singing 
of the Fairchild and Viardot numbers. 

UD. -L. L. 





Engagements for the Norma Trio 


The Norma Trio, consisting of Norma 
Sauter, violinist; Cora Sauter, ‘cellist, and 
Florence McMillan, pianist, recently filled 
engagements at the New York Presbyte- 
rian Church on May 23; the Parkside 
Church, Brooklyn, on May 29, on which 
occasion they were assisted by Miss Mac- 
Donald, soprano, and Edna White, trumpet- 
er; the Greenwood Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, June 1. On June 9 and to they will 
appear in concert in Fishkill, N. Y., and 
throughout July and August will be en- 
gaged in festival work at Ocean Grove, N. 
J. The trio has won many commenda 
tions for its excellent work, and plays with 
final tonal balance and ensemble. 





Why Musicians Appreciate the Paper 


New York, May 31, 1900. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMerica: 

I wish to thank you for the splendid in- 
terview with me last week, and to congrat- 
ulate you upon having on your staff such 
brilliant reporters. My work has never 
been better explained and more thoroughly 
brought out before the public. No wonder 
that musicians and music lovers so much 
appreciate MusicaAL AMERICA! 

ARNOLD VOLPE. 


ITALIAN CITY HAS 
AN UNUSUAL SEASON 


Quietness of Early Year in Florence 
Dispelled by a Succession of 
Brilliant Events 


FLORENCE, IraAty, May 15.—Following a 
sleepy beginning and a restlessly disturbed 
but scarcely edifying continuation, the local 
music season has reserved its riches for the 
end, and is terminating in a succession of 
tonal events to which the classic and un- 
perturbed “Lily of the Arno” is hardly ac- 
customed. 

The strike of the members of the Cher- 
ubini Orchestra brought about four artists’ 
recitals in the place of the originally an- 
nounced orchestral concerts, and in the 
banding together in a new form of the dis- 


satisfied musicians, an extra concert, whose 


immense success will probably mean the 
permanent establishment of the body, while 
finally, Pietro Mascagni has come hither 
from Rome with his “Careo” orchestra and 
has, as usual, carried people away on a 
wave of temperament and ¢é/an, and has 
followed his initial fortune with the an- 
nouncement of a brief season of opera in 
the vast Politeama Fiorentino, to open 
with his own “Amico Fritz.” 

The lull of moral and financial depres- 
sion which fell over Italy after the Mes- 
sina earthquake may account for these 
rather unusual conditions, but at any rate 
Florentines and the thousands of strangers 
and foreigners at present here have seized 
to the full the opportunity of adding music 
to those arts to be enjoyed here, and have 
thus lent material aid and encouragement 
to the,artistic success of the undertakings. 

The afternoon’ song-recital given by 
Léon Rennay, of London, in the villa of 
Mrs. Gregory Smith, an American resi- 
dent here, stood out from its surroundings 
as a particularly enjoyable concert, as well 
as by reason of the unique scene in the 
handsome old house, with -its entrancing 
Italian gardens. Mr. Rennay has left Rome 
after his excellent season there, but is re- 
turning soon to teach during the Summer. 
He may well feel pleased with his reception 
here by a large and cultured audience, 
which rewarded his finished singing by 
warm applause. In addition to various con- 
temporary French songs by Hahn, Debussy 
and Massenet, in which his efficiency is 
well known, Mr. Rennay made particular 
success with some light and humorous Eng- 
lish ditties by Landon Ronald and Graham 
Peel, and, thanks to his exemplary diction, 
a very particular one with a child’s rhyme, 
set by Hal Brainard, which left his audit- 
ors in the best and gayest of humors, and 
the hope on the part of all to hear the ac- 
complished artist again. 

The American soprano and teacher, Kate 
Bemberg-Barracchia, has achieved another 
success through the fine singing at the re- 
cent Haydn commemorative concert of her 
pupil, Mrs. Robert Hadea, of Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Hadea sang “With Verdure Clad,” 
from the “Creation,” and “My Mother Bids 
Me Bind My Hair,” revealing a well placed 
voice and an already finely developed sense 
of style, as, in fact, might be expected from 
a pupil of so complete an artist as Mme. 
Barracchia, herself an exponent of the 
Marchesi method. Her pupils come to her 
from near and far, and her time this Sum- 
mer will be devoted to a large class which 
is arriving from America with the sole 
purpose of enjoying her instructions. 

Another American teacher, Isidore Brag- 
giotti, will teach in the country during the 
Summer, while Clarence Bird is leaving 
next week for two months in London, 
where a number of pupils and private en- 
gagements are awaiting him. Alfred Spald- 
ing is expected back soon from America, 
and Julius Harnisch is already in South 
America, where he is violin instructor in 
a conservatory in Cordova, Argentine. 


So. a 





Bands Reign Supreme in St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, May 29.—Lovers of band 
music in this city have been well supplied 
this week. At the Coliseum Garden, just 
opened, Ellery’s Band has been playing to 
crowded houses each evening. It will re- 
main here for three weeks longer. Natiello, 
at Delmar Garden; Cavallo, at Forest Park 
Highlands, and Creatore, at Lemp’s Park, 
have also been drawing large crowds of 
enthusiastic listeners. 

A special musical program was rendered 
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last Sunday evening at the Church of the 
Holy Communion. The choir and soloists 
were under the direction of Alfred Robyn, 
and S. Evans Clark, baritone, sang as a 
special number “Ascension,” one of Mr. 
Robyn’s most famous compositions. 

St. Louis audiences have had the pleas- 
ure this Winter of hearing an unusual 
quartet. It is composed of four young 
ladies—Misses Hartwell, Burnett, Baker 
and Clandy. The quartet has been under 
the personal direction of Mrs. Stella Kel- 
log Haines, who deserves credit for her 
work. Mrs. Haines is also the coach of the 
Verdi Quartet, now assisting as soloists 
with Cavallo’s Band at Forest Park High- 
lands. H. W. C. 














George Essigke 


George Essigke, who has been in charge 
of the West Point Military Band for over 
fifteen years, committed suicide last week 
by inhaling illuminating gas. Essigke was 
under charges in connection with the man- 
ner in which he induced three German 
members of his band to come from Munich 
and enlist at West Point. The three allege 
that the bandmaster had misrepresented con- 
ditions, and further charge that while act- 
ing as their interpreter he had altered their 
ages in their enlistment papers. A probe 
had also been ordered in connection with 
allegations that Essigke had recommended 
that the Government purchase band instru 
ments, which he had bought and turned 
over to a Newburg dealer. 


Angela De Bona Norrie 


MILWAUKEE, May 31.—Angela De Bona 
Norrie, of Milwaukee, a concert singer of 
note, died at the Lakeside Hospital this 
week. Mrs. Norrie, who was but twenty 
nine years old, was about to reap the re- 
ward of years of hard work by filling a 
long concert tour as soprano soloist. 

From a child, Mrs. Norrie showed re- 
markable talent along musical lines, and at 
the age of eleven sang for Adelina Patti, 
who then predicted for her a brilliant ca- 
reer. She sang in many concerts and was 
soloist at various prominent churches of 
Milwaukee. Mrs. Norrie was the daughter 
of G. L. De Bona, a well-known Milwau- 
kee harpist. M. N. S. 


Pedro C. Meyrelles 


Pedro C. Meyrelles, a bandmaster who 
accompanied General U. S. Grant around 
the world, led Patti’s Orchestra for ten 
years, and was for a long time musical 
director of the Leavenworth Soldiers’ 
Home, died this week at his home in Kan- 
sas City. Meyrelles was born of a family 
of musicians in Portugal. 


Frederick W. Hedgeland 


Frederick W. Hedgeland, builder of the 
great organ in the Mormon Temple at Salt 
Lake City, died suddenly at his home in 
Canton, O., this week. He was formerly 
a resident of Chicago, and well known in 
the musical world. 
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Los Angeles Musicians in One=-Act 
Play “The Violin Maker of Cremona” 




















Florence Stone, Who Played the R6le 
of “Giannina” 

Los ANGELES, May 29.—The Gamut Club, 
well-known musicians’ organization of Los 
Angeles, attempted the histrionic the other 
night at the Auditorium, in the presenta- 
tion of Francois Coppee’s poetic playlet in 
one act, “The Violin Maker of Cremona.” 
The verse of the original has become prose 
in the English translation, but the senti- 
ment of the story and its dramatic effec- 
tiveness is in no way impaired. 

All the participants were Gamut Club 
members, and the impersonation of the 
principal rdle was by Eugene Nowland, 
who is one of the best known musicians 
in Southern California. The well-known 
actress, Florence Stone, who is an hono- 
rary member of the institution, played the 
heroine, Giannina, while Hobart Bosworth, 
widely known actor, who is also an hon- 
orary member, played the father and mas- 
ter of the violin makers. Charles Lynch, 

















Eugene Nowland as “The Violin Maker 
of Cremona” 


another Gamut fellow, completed the quar- 
tet of principals. 

Nowland’s role, that of the hunchback 
violinist, was a favorite with Coquelin, and 
while in Paris Nowland was actually drilled 
in the part by Coquelin himself. The pro- 
duction was an unusual success, both in 
point of enthusiasm and capital rendition 
of the various leading rdles. Miss Stone 
was delightfully received, and was show 
ered with floral tributes, while Mr. Now 
land won no small share of the attention. 

The performance of “The Violin Maker 
of Cremona” was preceded by a brief mu- 
sical program, in which a number of well 
known Gamutites took part. A feature of 
the drama was Mr. Nowland’s rendition of 
the various violin solos, which, in other 
productions, have invariably been performed 
—per necessity—off stage, the player him 
self merely drawing a bow over a string- 
less violin. } es 8 





Caruso Denies Story of Operation 


Lonpon, May 28.—From Milan comes 
Caruso’s denial that he has undergone or 
will undergo an operation on his throat. 
He paid a five-minute visit to a specialist 
and will probably go again. The singer 
said : 

“All I want is a few months’ repose. 
When I sing I give all I can. I am prodigal 
with my voice from beginning to end. I 
need to take care of it. That is the pure 
truth.” 

Prof. Vedova, his physician, however, 
states that the operation referred to was 
really performed and was a success. 


Melba to Sing for Indian Princes 


Sypney, N. S. W., May 26.—Mme. Melba 
has received an offer for a series of pri- 
vate concerts in India in the palaces of the 
great ruling princes, Mme. Melba to name 
her own terms. No conditions are imposed 
as to the program or in regard to the 
assisting artists. The diva will fulfill her 
engagement on her way home from Aus 
tralia or early in the following Winter. 


Atlantic City Violinist in Recital 

Attantic City, N. J., May 22.—May 
Rees, violinist, who will leave shortly for 
Germany to complete her studies, gave a 
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recital at the First Baptist Church on 
Tuesday, May 11. She was assisted by 
Edna Cale, Bessie Munson, Evelyn Tyson 
and Bessie Zimmerman. 

The Constabulary Band from the Philip- 
pines is giving daily concerts here, playing 
modern orchestral and operatic programs. 
Capt. Loving and the band are very popu- 
lar. 

The Steel Pier soloists for the week were 
Julia Robhinson, soprano, and Katherine 
Robinson, contralto, of Philadelphia. 

At the annual meeting of the Crescendo 
Club on May 14, the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Charles E. Ulmer, pres- 
ident; Mrs. E. B. Cooper, vice-president; 
Katherine Conrad, secretary; Sara_ E. 
Croasdale, treasurer; Caroline Walker, 
librarian, and Mrs. William Fowden, press 
correspondent. is J. KR. F. 





MUNDELL PUPILS SING 


Class of Well-Known Brooklyn Teacher 
in Annual Spring Concert 


The vocal pupils of M. Louise Mundell 
gave their annual Spring concert in the 
Pouch Gallery, in Brooklyn, on Monday 
evening, May 24. They were assisted by a 
glee club of twenty-five voices, under the 
direction of Miss Mundell; William Graf 
ing King, violinist, and Miss Mundell. The 
program was as follows: 


The Girls of Seville, Denza; Counsel to Nina, 
Wekerlin; The Fairy’s Lullaby, Needham; The 
Year’s at the Spring, Beach; Spanish Romance, 
Sawyer; The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold, 
Whelpley; Love Me if I Live, Foote; Menuetto, 
Beethoven; Romance, Wieniawski: Melisande in 
the Wood, Goetz; Summer Rain, Willeby; Summet 
is Coming, Ronald; A Birthdav, Cowen; Spring is 
Coming, Hollaender; Over the Heather, Moir: 
Sunlight, Ware; April Laughs with Girlish Laugh- 
ter, Osgood; Love's Way, Tosti: Sister, Awake, 
Willeby; Thine Only, Bohm; Whether by Day, 
Tschaikowsky; Musetta’s Waltz Song, Puccini: 
Valse Caprice, Wieniawski; Morning Hymn, Hen 
schel; Boat Song, Ware; MHabernichts, Lantz; 
Fruhlingseinzug, La Forge; Lift Thine Eyes, Men- 
delssohn; Spring, Hildach; Lady Spring, Harris; 
Minuet, Boccherini. 


Many excellent voices were heard, and 
the work of the pupils was of a high aver- 
age, closely approaching the professional. 
Certain of the singers, notably Lila M. 
Darling, a dramatic soprano whose German 
songs were rendered in a most effective 
manner; Mrs. Chauncey Cozine, a color- 
atura soprano, who sang with technical 
ease and brilliance; Mrs. Anna Duffy, 
whose contralto possesses a sympathetic 
quality which makes it most attractive, and 
Anna W. Beach, whose pleasing personality 
and abundant temperament kept the inter 
est of the audience throughout, already 
rank high among the professional singers 
of Brooklyn. Miss Mundell was heard to 
advantage in several concerted numbers, 
and exemplified in her singing the method 
which has produced such excellent results 
in her pupils. Both the, glee club, which 
rendered several ensemble selections with 
precision and good blending of voices, and 
the several pupils gave evidence of careful 
and musicianly training. Others who ap- 
peared on the program were Ethel M. Da- 
vison, D, Lucille Gaunt, Mrs. Regina Hal- 
bert, Ruth S. Hoagland, Anna FE. Given, 
Marguerite Lane, Grace Linesburgh, Mrs. 
George W. Robertson, James G. Homme. 
The accompanist was Wilhelmina Muller. 

William Grafing King proved himself to 
he a violinist of ability, displaying a fine 
tone, an impeccable technic and’ an inter- 
esting style. He was ably accompanied by 
Edith Milligan-King. 


Crescendo Club Holds Reception 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 27.—The 
reception given in honor of the newly 
elected officers of the Crescendo Club, was 
the principal musical event of the week. 
The program included selections by the 
Mendelssohn Club, John S. Ingram, direc 











tor; the Crescendo Club, Mrs. Helen G. 
Ulmer, president, and superintendent of 
music in the city schools, director; com- 
bined chorus work of the two clubs; 
quartet, Mrs. Ingram, soprano; Ida Taylor 
Bolte, contralto; August F. Bolte, tenor; 
John Ingram, bass, and the following solo 
ists: Edna Baier, soprano; Mrs. Herbert 
K. Eaton, mezzo-soprano; Maud Bozeth, 
contralto, and Carrie Croker, Rav Newell, 
Florence Johnson and Evelyn Tyson, pian 
ists. Mrs. Laura Westney and Anna Beek 
man Cooper played the accompaniments. 

The Steel Pier soloists this week were 
Pasquale Feis, tenor; Mlle. Ciociano, so 
prano, and Sig. Croce, of New York, in 
selections from Gounod, Verdi and Vessela, 
William S. Thunder accompanying. 


L. J. K. F. 
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EVANSVILLE’S MUSICAL EVENTS 


Concert by Y. M. C. A. Glee—Thomas 





FRANKFURT’S WELL-KNOWN OPERA HOUSE 








Orchestra to Play Thrice 


May 23.—The newly 
C. A. Glee Club, under 


EvANSVILLE, IND., 
organized Y. M. 
the direction of Frank Parker, gave its 
first concert, which proved a financial and 
artistic success last Tuesday. The twenty 
male choristers sang excellently. Omitting 
the usual glee club numbers, they gave 
part-songs by Frederick F. Bullard, Victor 
Harris, Brahms and Horatio Parker, and 
the “Soldiers’ Chorus,’ from “Faust.” 

Mrs. Carrie R. Sapinsky, contralto, of 
Louisville, was the soloist. In the rendition 
of Homer’s “How’s My Boy?” and Franz’s 

“In Herbst” she was highly commendable. 
The accompaniments of Louise Cavender 
were much appreciated, 

The aim of the club is to sing only the 
best in male chorus literature, and they plan 
to give two to four concerts next season 
with visiting soloists. 

On the 22d and 23d of June will come the 
musical event of the season, when the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra will give three 
concerts under the auspices of the Lieder- 
kranz. The latter’s organization will sing 
Gade’s “The Erl King’s Daughter” and 
several smaller choral works. 





FREDERICK GUNSTER AS SOLOIST 


Tenor Finds Jersey Audience Appre- 
ciative—Recalled Several Times 


EvizazetH, N. J., May 31.—Tenor Fred- 
erick Gunster was the hit of the concert 





through Europe. Mme. 


of Oscar Strauss’s 


opera house, while artistic, did not meet with general approval. 
“Tapferer Soldat,” the book of which is Bernard Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man,” in Leipsic, is very amusing, writes Mme. 
better than the “Waltz Dream” or “Dollar Prinzessin.” 





The photograph reprinted herewith of the opera house in Frankfurt-Am-Main 
has been received from Marianna Blaauw, who, during the past three seasons, has 
been a correspondent for MusicaL AMERICA in Buffalo, and who is now traveling 
Blaauw writes that the performance of “Elektra” 


in this 
The presentation 


Blaauw, the music being 





given by the Park Choral Society in the 
Park M. E. Church last evening. 

The local music partisans found his voice 
‘easy and unforced, and of the caliber of 
which great artists are made. Following 
his dramatic rendition of “Der Erlkénig” 
in German, volley after volley of applause 
drove him from retirement into the giving 
of several encores. 

He also formed part of the quartet which 


ADRIAN COLLEGE FESTIVAL 





Frederick Alexander Conducts After- 
noon and Evening Concerts 

ApriAN, Micu., May 21.—The Adrian 

College Choral Association held their festi- 


val concerts yesterday. The soloists were 
Mrs. Frederick W. Brown and Mrs. Ele- 


sang selections from “In a_Persian Gar- oie Th in al . M E 
a ‘“ anc : , sopranos; Mrs. Emma 

omy Bread Tn in Salter's “Come B. Lewis, contralto; Marshall Pease and 

Mo the warden, 20ve Frederick Fitzgerald, tenors; William G. 


Charles Gilbert Spross also participated. Lerchen and William A. Kerr, baritones; 


Lillian Silver, pianist, and Frederick Alex- 
ander, organist and leader. 





Ruth Vincent, who sang here in “Ver- 








onique” several years ago, aspires to a The program of the afternoon concert 
grand opera career. She sang the “Mad _ consisted of excerpts from Wagner, 
Scene” from “Lucia” at a recent concert Thomas, Flotow, Verdi, Schubert, Chopin, 
in London. Elgar, Leoncavallo and Donizetti. This was 
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followed by a song cycle for four voices, 
called “Nonsense Songs from Alice in 
Wonderland,” with lyrics by Lewis Car- 
roll and music by Liza Lehmann, 

In the evening the festival was continued. 
Music by Horatio Parker, Ambroise 
Thomas, Ciro, Pinsuti, Richard Strauss, 
Thomas Arne, Lohr, MacFarren, Mary T. 
Salter, Bellini, Dvérak and Gounod were 
the selections. 


JOHNSTON ON BUSINESS ABROAD 








Concert Manager Has Active Itinerary— 
To Hear New Artists 


R. E. Johnston, the concert manager, 
sailed on the Mauretania last week for 
Europe to complete business arrangements 
with a number of his old stars and make 
contracts with new ones. 

Going direct to London, he will arrange 
with Lillian Nordica the concert appear- 
ances she is to make next season. In Brus- 
sels he will arrange with Ysaye the details 
of that artist’s coming American tour. 

Isadore Duncan, the classic dancer, now 
being booked for a tour with Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, is also on his list, as is Gerardy, 
the ‘cellist, whose American trip is under 
contemplation. 

Mr. Johnston will 
Vienna and Dresden, 
for Albert Spalding. 

Plans have been made for him to hear 
more than sixty new vocalists and instru- 
mentalists. 


visit Paris, Berlin, 
arranging appearances 


The Dresden Orpheus Mannerchor cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth birthday two weeks 
ago with a gala concert in the Royal Opera 
House, which the King of Saxony placed at 
its disposal for the occasion. 





CARNIVAL OF SONG AT EASTON 


Large Audience Applauds the Singing 
of Pefinsylvania Chorus 


Easton, Pa., May 30.—A Carnival of 
Song, pronounced the finest in which the 
singers of Easton have ever appeared, was 
given at the Brainerd Union Church on the 
evenings of May 20 and 21. The concerts 
were given for the benefit of the Easton 
Hospital, and the participants were the 
leading vocalists in the city, and the solo- 
ists in the different choirs, who had volun- 
teered their services to raise funds for the 
hospital. The concerts were under the di- 
rection of George B. Nevin, his composi- 
tion, “A Canadian Boat Song,” being well 
received on this occasion. 

The following took part in the concerts: 
Sopranos—Mrs. May S. Ziegler, Katharine 
Shimer, Rose F. Coyle, Laura Grube, Clara 
C. Strunk, Mrs. Harlan W oehrle; contraltos 
—Mme. Helen del Puente, Mrs. Martha 
Lieberman, Margaret E. Hamlen, Mabel M. 
Carling, Helen M. Slough, Mrs. J. G. Strad- 
ling; tenors—Dr. W. M. Skinner, John I. 
Firth, Frank T. Sutter, Charles E. Jenkins, 
D. Annan, John E. Halbing, Charles Samp- 
son, Charles Fifth, Rival Lerch; bassos— 





A. T. Bowlby, Maurice Clemens, H. T. 
Spengler, J. Ellsworth Sliker, Leo A. 
Gates, Forrest J. Kleinhaus; accompa- 


nists—Grace Sutter, Gordon B, Nevin and 
Earl D. Laros. 


BALDWIN’S PROGRAMS COMPILED 


A Record of the Recitals in the Hall of 
the City College 


Of much value and interest is the book 
recently compended, containing the pro- 
grams of the fifty-four public orgar re- 
citals given by Professor Samuel A. Bald- 
win, of the department of music in the 
hall of the College of the City of New 
York beginning October 7 and ending 
May 26 

These concerts were given on Wednes- 

and Sunday afternoons in the great 
hall of the institution, and were the means 
of assembling many music lovers on each 
occasion. The programs, which have now 
beefi compiled as a reference and guide to 
orgafists, are arranged in such manner 
that each number is usually accompanied 
by 80me pertinent and enlightening exposi- 
tion or reference to the composer. 

To the laity or the professional there is 
equal interest and value, and its pages con- 
taifl excellent suggestions for those who 
would seek the range of the best organ 
mtisic, and whose répertoire has perhaps 
become attenuated by the fact of its 
paucity, 








A “Chanson Canadienne,” by Vuillermoz, 
was sung by the Russian soprano, Mme. 
Wieniawski, at her recent Paris recital. 
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Mrs. Formes Has Gifted Pupils 


OAKLAND, CAL., May 29.—Pauline K. 
Formes, whose studio i is at No. 739 Twenty 
sixth street here, and whose San Francisco 
studio is at No. 1 703 Oak street, between 
_ which she divides ‘her time, is developing 
an admirable class of singers, foremost 
among whom are Mesdames Watson, Tren- 
holtz, Martyn, Nicholas and Charles Brow- 
er. In San Francisco she has a quintet con- 
sisting of Messrs. Max and Louis Flage- 
man, tenor and baritone, respectively, who 
have appeared frequently on the concert 
stage. The other members of her San 
Francisco class are Mr. Merz, basso; the 
Misses Pattberg and Wessa, soprano and 
contralto, respectively. Mrs. Louise Miller, 
the well-known church and concert so- 
prano, who has appeared frequently in oper- 
ettas, is another of Miss Formes’s pupils. 
Katherine Wong-Him, a Chinese girl, is 
winning much applause with her fine con- 
tralto voice. Other pupils who are appear- 
ing to good advantage are Freda Willman, 
soprano; Miss Ludin, mezzo-soprano; Mr. 
sriggs, bass, and Theodora Weiss, soprano. 





Higher Court Sustains Mme. De Gogorza 


Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, who is 
being sued by his wife, Elsa, for a separa 
tion, lost his appeal in the Appellate Di- 
vision last week. He asked for an order 
directing his wife to make more, definite 
some of her allegations. De Gogorza sought 
the court to compel his wife to show ap- 
proximately on what date she was aban 
doned, and to have stricken out of her com 
plaint other allegations not material to her 
cause of complaint. Justice Dowling’s order 
denying the singer’s request was confirmed, 





Conried Library Sold 


‘The Conried estate last week disposed of 
the famous library of plays and scenery, 
costumes, electric lighting plant and other 
theatrical properties of the Irving Place 
Theater. [he purchaser was August 
Lichow, the present lessee. As the prop 
erties would be useless without the theater, 
they were sold at a loss. 

it was reported that Emanuel Reicher, 
the famous German actor, was negotiating 
for the managership of the theater. 


Mark Twain’s Comic Opera 


Mark Twain has finally “gone and done 
it.” Very, very quietly he is showing to 
the managers the libretto of a comic opera 
from his own pen, based on his “A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” 
M, W. Colwell has composed the accom- 
panying score. 


Recommends res to All statin of Music 


LittLe Fatts, N. J., May 27, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Would like to say a few words in behalf 
of Musicat America. I find it the most 
inspiring musica] paper I have ever read, 
and do most heartily recommend it to all 
lovers of music. FLORENCE E, Harpy. 
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Fy de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing te Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber. 
lin and Vienna, says: 

May rst, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as -Madame de Rigaud 
uses in her lessons. [Translation.]} 
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Marianne Brandt as She LooksjTo-day in Her Vienna Studio 
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The Photograph in the Lower Left-Hand Corner Tg = Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, the Well-Known New York Teacher of 


Singing, Who Is One of Mme. Brandt’s Most Successful Disciples. 


The Inscription, Dedicated by Mme. Brandt to Mme. 


Soder-Hueck, Is a Glowing Tribute to the Latter’s Accomplishments as a Singer 


Within three years of her seventieth 
birthday, Marianne Brandt, who from 1886 
to 1890 was a favorite of New York’s 
opera goers, is still active in her Vienna 
studio. Her foremost disciple in vocal 
art in this country is Mme. Ada Soder- 
Hueck, who has rapidly come into promi- 
nence in New York. 


It was Mme. Soder-Hueck’s intention to | 


devote her time mostly to concert work 
this Winter, and a number of excellent en- 
gagements were secured for her by M. H. 
Hanson. Besides her professional work at 
the New York College of Music, her pri 
vate classes have so rapidly grown that 
she is now one of the busiest teachers in 
the city. After consultation with her man 
ager she has decided that it will be best in 
future to accept only concert engagements 
in New York and surrounding cities, to be 
near her pupils and teaching field, devoting 
most of her time to them. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck has the advantage of 
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instruction by Marianne Brandt and the Mme. Soder-Hueck announces that on 
great Garcia, and, by the long years of two days of each week she will conduct a 
experience, has marked out a method of Summer course for artist pupils. 

her own, which is accomplishing excellent —- 
results, and those who have attended her Félia Litvinne, the French dramatic so- 
class lately predict that one or two of her _prano, has been giving concerts in Moscow 
pupils will astonish New York. since the Monte Carlo season ended. 
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cerpt of a letter to Mr, Finck: “You are, 
like myself, one of the greatest admirers of 
the incomparable master, but not one of the 
Wagnerites! In my opinion this rabble con- 
stitutes his worst enemies !” 

And so through the book Mr, Finck has 
injected a wealth of data affecting the per- 
sonality of the Norwegian composer, all of 
which are made doubly interesting by the 
use of pertinent photographic matter. Mr. 
Finck writes intimately and interestingly 
of a man with whom he evidently had the 
deepest sympathy. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 











New York, have 
just published Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
“The Orchestral Instruments and What 
They Do,” a book which will enable con- 
cert-goers to better understi ind the func- 
tions of the various instruments used in our 
symphony orchestras. Mr. Mason writes 
interestingly on this subject, and his work 
shows that he has made thorough re- 

‘ searches in obtaining his material. Photo- 
graphs of performers on the various in- 
struments discussed are used to good ad- 
vantage. * * * 


“Grieg and His Music” is the title of the 
new volume from the press of John Lane 
& Co. The author, Henry T. Finck, who is 
known throughout the country as the music 
critic of the New York Evening Post, a 
position which he has filled for many years 
with eminent satisfaction, is recognized 
as an authority on Grieg and his music. 
Mr. Finck gives a good idea of the attitude 
of Grieg toward the American public in 
quoting a letter written to him by the great 
composer during the former’s search for 
material. Grieg wrote: 

“Some time ago a new method of carry- 
ing out contracts was introduced in Amer- 
ica, in consequence of which my works are 
reprinted there in a way which affects me 
grievously. The thought of becoming pop- 
ular in America, therefore, has for me, as 
you see, exclusively an ideal charm, * * * 
Now, however, comes a ‘but.’ | read very 
little about music—my poor health makes 
the greatest possible concentration impera- 
tive—and of the things written about me 
most of those I have seen were quite too 
stupid and ignorant to be of any use. Con- 
sequently, 1 regret that there is nothing of 
this nature that 1 could recommend to you. 
* * * | am very glad, indeed, to have my 
faults and my weaknesses censured if | 
can only detect at the same time some com- 
prehension of my intentions.” 

Again, Grieg’s attitude toward Wagner 
and Wagnerites is gleaned from this ex- 
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BOSTON PUPILS IN CONCERT 


Trinity Court School of Music’s Pro- 
gram Brings Forth Excellent Work 


May 31.—Pupils of Helen Rey- 
nolds, violin; Edith Lynwood Winn, violin; 
Margaret Gorham, piano; Bertha Wes- 
selhoeft Swift, voice, and Katherine Halli- 
day, ‘cello, of the Trinity Court School of 
Music, gave an interesting concert at Trin- 
ity Court last week on Monday evening. 
The program opened with a violin quartet, 
and was followed by a gronp of piano 
solos by Ray Hawkins. Edith Swift sang 
a group of songs and was followed by 
Agnes lhornton, a pupil of Miss Reynolds, 
who played two movements frum the Sev- 
enth Violin Concerto of de Beriot. Edwina 
Blodgett, a pupil of Miss Gorham, played 
two butterfly pieces by Massenet and Cho- 
pin’s Valtz in A Flat Major, op. 34, No. 1. 
Other numbers on the program included 
Mozart’s Trio in G Major, violin solos, 
piano and vocal duets and _ Locatelli's 
Quintet. 

It is probable that the Trinity Court 
School of Music will become regularly or- 
ganized next season. [he members ot the 
Helen Reynolds Trio have been particu- 
larly successful in their teaching of en- 
semble, as well as in their individual work 
as teachers, and Miss Swift as a teacher of 
voice has produced many successful pupils. 
Miss Winn is a gifted teacher who has 
written textbooks on the violin as well as 
other works of a literary nature. 
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185 SINGING SOCIETIES 
TO COMPETE IN FESTIVAL 


Five Judges Chosen, Two Coming 
Especially from Germany—Many 
Valuable Prizes Offered 


One hundred and eighty-five singing so- 
cieties will participate in the prize singing 
contests held by the United Singers of New 
York at the music festival to be held in 
Madison Square Garden from June Ig to 22. 

The principal prize offered will be the 
silver statue presented by Emperor William 
of Germany twelve years ago, and known 
as the Kaiser Prize. The Kreutzer Quartet 
Club of New York City, the Concordia 
Singing Society of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the 
present holder of the prize; the Junger 
Mannerchor of Philadelphia, the Germania 
Singing Society of Newark, N. J., and the 
Arion Society of Baltimore, Md., are en- 
tered for this contest. To the society re- 
ceiving the second highest number of marks 
in this class a large silver wreath will be 
presented, 

The organizations have been divided into 
four classes. To the successful competitors 
in the second, third and fourth classes the 
following are the prizes to be awarded: A 
gold wreath, a silver loving cup, a five-foot 
bronze statue of Carl Maria von Weber, a 
bronze plaquette of Ferdinand Kreutzer, 
and fifty silver diplomas. 

Five prominent musicians have been ap- 
pointed judges, two coming especially from 
Germany and three from this country, They 
are Professor Max Mayer-Olbersieben, di- 
rector of the Royal School of Music in 
Wurzburg, Bavaria; Professor Gustav 
Wohlgemuth, director of the United Cho- 
ral Societies of Leipsic; Max Spicker, well 
known in this country as a composer and 
conductor; Arthur Mees, long identified 
with orchestral and choral societies and 
now conductor of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Music Festival, and Professor Cornelius 
Rubner, professor of music at Columbia 
University. 

The points on which judgment will be 
made are intonation, precision, phrasing, 


| diction, conductors and interpretation. An 
| invitation 


Matgleu 
“Kaiser 


has been extended to 
the composer of the 
to attend. 


Neumann, 
Prize Song,” 





Litta Grimm’s Vocal Conquests 


Laden with the encomiums garnered dur- 
ing a highly successful tour in the Middle 
West, Litta Grimm, the eminent contralto, 
has returned to New York. Very grateful 
and encouraging are the triumphs she 
scored, especially when singing in Toledo, 
O., for the Eurydice Club, one of the old- 
est of musical clubs. The local press of 
that city complimented her “excellent range 
and innate sympathetic tonal color and the 
subtle emotional quality of her art.” She 
was engaged for next year. 


Across the border, in Indiana, she was 
the musical piece de résistance at the Con- 
nersville Festival. Here also the city or- 
gans vied in her praise, characterizing her 
as a “superb artist, with superb voice and 
presence, and whose highly artistic tem- 
perament insures artistic rendering of any- 
thing undertaken.” A contemporary men- 
tioned the “God-given quality of human 
sympathy that touches the heart with the 
simple tenderness of her expression,” so 
often noticeable in Miss Grimm’s perform- 
ances. 

Dr. S. C. Dickey, president of the Win 
ona Lake Chautauqua, at once engaged her 
for the festival to be heid ‘n July. 





“ CARACTACUS” IN ALLENTOWN 


Excellent Soloists Make Profound Im- 
pression in Elgar’s Work 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., May 30.—Edward El 
gar’s “Caractacus” was performed by the 
Euterpean Club Oratorio Society on May 
18, under the direction of C. A. Marks. 
The soloists were Charles Norman Gran 
ville, baritone; Cecil James, tenor; Frank 
Croxton, bass, and Caroline Hudson, so- 
prano. The accompaniments were played 
by an orchestra of fifty. 

The soloists were undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory singers that have appeared with 
this society, and acquitted themselves of 
their task with musicianly intelligence. The 
difficulties of the work were conquered 
with ease, and the authority with which the 
various soloists sang aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

Director Marks, who was responsible for 
the training of the chorus, one of the best 
organizations of its kind in the East, was 
given a well-deserved ovation. 





Strauss Offered $60,000 for New Work 

Bertin, May 23.—Richard Strauss has 
been offered $60,000 by a Leipsic music 
publishing house for the right to publish 
his opera, a comic one, entitled “Sylvia and 
the Star.” 

Strauss 
also the 
shortly, when they 
outlines of the new 


Hofmannsthal, who is 
librettist of “Elektra,” will meet 
will work at the first 
work. 


and von 


Ancther Julian Walker Testimonial 

SAVANNAH, Ga., May 30.—Ilhe Savannah 
Music Club will give a testimonial concert 
to Julian Walker on the evening of June I. 
Mr. Walker has always been a favorite in 
this city, and his friends wish to show their 
appreciation in this way, not having been 
able to assist at the concert given him in 
New York in April. 





Ernest Groom, the baritone who accom 
panied Mme. Chaminade on her American 
tour last Fall, is one of this month’s recital 
givers in London. 
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| MENDELSSOHN HALL MURAL DECORATIONS EQUAL ANY IN WORLD FOR BEAUTY 








Audiences have come and gone from 
Mendelssohn Hall, and, while they may 
have forgotten the entertaining musician or 
his music, it is safe to say that those who 
have not a recollection of the exquisite 
mural decoration on the frieze of both side 
walls are few. 

Robert Frederick Blum is the artist, now 
dead, who created these masterpieces. They 
are by common consent of the art world 
of equal or greater merit than any other 
mural decoration in America. 

The panel on the west wall of the Glee 
Club’s hall was put up about 1893. It rep- 
resents a long, undulating train of dancers, 
treading a processional measure in a Sum- 
mer meadow, their supple forms and whirl- 
ing draperies weaving a rhythmic design 
against a background of trees and sky. 

Considered as the illustration of a mu- 
sical idea, it might be de scribed as a kind 
of chastened rhapsody, in which the bright- 














The Late Robert Blum, Who Painted 
the Famous Decorations in 
Mendelssohn Hall 


eyed, smiling maidens hover between the 
ebullient expression of the maddest enjoy- 
ment and a languorous delight in sweet 
sound. A light chord of color, running 
through minor notes of violet and gray, 
rose and green, with here and there a 
sharper tone accenting it, and enlivening 
it, wraps the dreamy movements in a fit- 
ting atmosphere. It is like exquisite dance 
music wafted from distant violins, only, 
instead of the moonlight that is associated 
with such sounds, here there glances every- 
where the sunshine of a Southern sky. The 
artist must have seen his work, we say, as 
a whole in order to have it so flowing and 
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yet so compact, so art- 
less a fragment of re- 
joicing humanity and 
yet so lucid an ara- 
besque of form and 
light and shade; and 
the reflection is just. 
Nevertheless, it is in- 
teresting to know that 
when a third of the 
fifty-foot canvas (it is 
twelve feet high), max 
in one piece expressly 
for the occasion, was 
painted, that portion 
was rolled up in order 
that within the narrow 
confines of his studio 
the artist might attack 
the next passage, this 
in its turn to disappear 
in like fashion, while 
the remaining figures 
were introduced. 

In the painting of a 
second decoration, to be 
put on the east wall, he 
had symbolized the 
evanescent poetry of an 
art in his band of care- 
free dancers, moving in 
débonnair abandonment 
to the sounds of flutter- 
ing pipe and ringing 
timbrel; the balancing 
composition he would 
make a more stately, 
more self-conscious pa- 
geant, denoting a more 
tangible emotion with a 
more explicit touch. 
This second decoration, 
in short, opposes to the 
spirituelle characteris- 
tics of the work already 
described the more ma- 
terial splendors of such 
mood as is identified in a piece of modern 
“descriptive” music, just after the vaguely 
enchanting symphony of Mozart or Schu- 
bert has been heard. This was affixed to 
the wall about 1899. 

Mr. Blum had intended his decorations 
to fall into harmony with the states of mind 
produced by the choristers and instrument- 
alists. It is assured that the two proces- 
sions do nothing to distract the attention of 
the listener before the concert stage, but 
emphasize and amplify the sensations. 

If the first does this obscurely, almost 
insensibly, the second does it with vivid- 
ness and force, as through the clear note 
of trumpets. The Italian sky remains, but 
it rises above temples and marbled arches, 
instead of above flowering boughs and 
spangled grass. A noble screen of classic 
architecture is reared just beyond the act- 
ors in this scene of ancient sacrifice and 
worship, a shining marble floor coming 
down to the very limit of the canvas, and 
instead of an improvised revel in some far 
vale we watch the priests and followers of 
Dionysus marching past the people at the 
very entrance of his shrine. Everything is 
brilliant, spectacular, significant of ritual, 
mythologic convention and worldly pomp 

It is the other mood of music—the pas- 
sionate, eager mood, which fastens on 
earthly sights and sounds and ends in 
frank intoxication of the senses. There 1s 
no dreaminess here; there are in its place 
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the pride and actuality of actual life. The being strained to tenuosity. The later one 
more solid background is broken’ by is built up with more regard for the archi- 
figures of bolder relief, and to the white’ tectonics of a decoration, and strikes a 
blaze of marble shafts and walls there is more jubilant note, yet one entirely free 
added the glow of rich, tawny reds, sump from passion and depth of appeal, while it 
tuous yellows and royal blues and purples. lacks the spontaneousness of the other 
The note is no longer lyrical and tender, frieze and is a more labored production.” 
but sonorous and plastic. In the making of both works Mr. Blum 
While the above contains the opinions of | was assistsed by William J. Baer, the well- 
Royal Cortissoz, writing in a past issue known miniature artist, in the technical 
of the Century Magazine, Charles H. Caf- points. It was through the action of this 
fin, through the medium of the /nternational eminent artist that Mendelssohn Hall was 
Studio, contends that the work on the west given the work from Mr. Blum’s brush 
wall called “Music” is “an inadequate con- that appears in the reception room. This 
ception of the art of music, commemorat composition was left after Mr. Blum’s 
ing only one phase of it, the rhythmic and death, and Mr. Baer, as administrator, was 
melodic.” He also declares that in the other privileged to make the gift. 
frieze, named “A Vintage Festival in Mr. Blum was of German origin and was 
Greece,” there is also lacking any feeling born in Cincinnati, in 1857 
for the profounder and more complex emo . 
tions of music. He continues: “Moreover, Yolanda Méro, the Hungarian pianist, 
the earlier one may be felt too rarified in met with so much success in her two Lon- 
feeling, too evanescent in color, to estab- don recitals that an extra one was arranged 
lish its propriety as a decoration to the before she left to fill her Continental en- 
room; the delicate web of the composition, gagements. 
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Look Out for Him! 


We have evidence that a person who 
signs himself “McDonald” is writing to 
members of the profession ‘and soliciting 
business on the strength of an alleged con- 
nection with MusIcaAL AMERICA. 

No such person is or ever has been con- 
nected with Musicat America. This “Mc- 
Donald” is a fraud. 

Look out for him! 

Editor MusicaL AMERICA. 





Success and Merit 


The vexed question of success and merit 
is again to the front. A correspondent in 
a recent issue of MusicaAL AMERICA 
makes the flat statement that “No com- 
poser of any nationality whatsoever has 
ever succeeded by sheer force of merit.” 
This statement is backed up by a reference 
to the helpers, the saviours, in fact, of 
some of the world’s greatest composers— 
Beethoven, Wagner and Tschaikowsky. The 
correspondent also speaks of performers, 
and in some cases publishers, who have 
helped composers in their several ways. 
The argument accompanies a special refer- 
ence to the needs of composers in America. 

The general point urged is so simple and 
so self-evident that it would seem scarcely 
to require stating. The past shows certain 
facts. The present has certain needs. 
Nevertheless, the question as stated above 
is certain to be challenged by some. It 
was a similar statement of the composer’s 
needs in America that so greatly aroused 
the ire of Arthur Symons in an article in 
the London Saturday Review not a great 
while since. Merit wins of itself, he said 
in substance. 
way in the end; nothing can stop it. 

Success is a word of many meanings. 
And much that one person attributes to 
good fortune, another will realize comes of 
merit. These terms cannot be used care- 
lessly, and the simple statements, “merit 
brings success,” or “merit alone does not 
produce success,” cannot be said to be 
either true or untrue as they stand. The 
human mind has too many meanings for 
the terms employed, and unless these are 
sufficiently restricted and defined, there can- 
not be even an approach to the truth, to 
say nothing of grasping it. 

For a composition to lie in a dustv cover 
for forty years, as did Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony, and then to find performance and 
fame through its discovery by Sir George 
Grove, is certainly success for that com- 
position, and for Schubert’s ultimate fame. 


A work of genius wins its , 


But was it success for Schubert the living 
man, who never heard it performed, who 
was refused a performance of it, and who 
could get no more than a song writer’s 
reputation? The joy in a composer’s spirit 
in having created a great work is a glorious 
thing—the most glorious thing of all—but 
it gives him no standing in the world, ex- 
erts no influence toward getting a per- 
formance or reputation, nor will it pay for 
a lunch. These things a composer must get 
for himself, with or without the help of 
others. 

Frankly,.would it not have been better 
if Sir George Grove had been at hand and 
seen the work when it was refused per- 
formance in Vienna, recognized its merit or 
its possible merit, invited the composer out 
for a good dinner, and stuck to his point 
until he secured a performance of the work? 
Would not Schubert's life have been en- 
riched, made more happy, more successful ? 
It was just that that happened to Beeth- 
oven, Wagner and Tschaikowsky. Certain 
individuals recognized that they possessed 
unusual gifts, and took a hand in helping 
them personally and bringing their ideas 
forward in the world. 

Arthur Symons is inhuman. He regards 
the work of art only, and ignores the man. 
Moreover, Mr. Symons is of the kind who 
glory in strange and abnormal geniuses. 
The world is coming little by little to con- 
ceive that perhaps a healthy, happy man 
is better than a half-starved or half-mad 
genius. Nor will a race of healthy, happy 
men let themselves be without art. 

It was the merit in the works of the 
great composers named that made them 
the friends who saved them. In this sense, 
even in their case, it may be said that it 
was merit alone that won. It was the 
merit in Schubert’s songs that won him 
the friendship of Vogl, the singer, and thus 
gave him the little grip that he had on the 
musical world and on life. 

Merit enables a man to hang on to life 
somehow; it wins him what he has. But 
without a circumstance of civilization that 
in a measure provides for his existence, 
that recognizes him as a factor, co-operates 
with him in his work, it is absurd to pre- 
tend that merit alone will provide for him 
a life in the world worthy his own inner 
nature. In an exceptionally congenial cir- 
cumstance, as with the great painters at the 
time of the renaissance, merit would 
quickly lift an artist to a “successful” life. 
In America, where we are only making the 
first beginnings of a civilization which shall 
co-operate with the composer as one type 
of desirable citizen, it cannot be pretended 
that the mere possession of merit will 
carry him far on the path of success in the 
world. America must emerge from musical 
barbarism to musical civilization, which 
means that the existing musical machinery 
of America must be organized to co-operate 
with the composers of America. That is 
what the American Music Society is for. 





Singing Sparks 

The ancients listened to the music of the 
spheres. Latterly the art of song has been 
the monopoly of a few “stars.” But now 
even little sparks are to sing. Much has 
been heard of the killing of art by the re- 
quirements of a commercial and scientific 
age. But now commerce and science must 
come courting the Heavenly Maid, and 
begging music’s aid to crown and make per- 
fect one of the latest achievements of the 
age. 

Wireless telegraphy discovers that mu- 
sical tones are the best medium for the 
transmission of messages. These tones are 
carried by “singing sparks.” Messrs. Slaby 
and Arco, of Berlin, Germany, are the in- 
ventors and perfectors af the new system, 
which entirely obviates the uncertainties 
of the already existing systems. No at- 
mospheric disturbances can hinder the pas- 
sage of the singing sparks. They pass 
noiselessly enough through the ether, but 
are heard by the man at the receiver, as 
they sing to him the rise of stocks in Wall 
Street, chant the latest victory of the 


Young Turks, or carol the downfall of im- 
perialism in Russia. 

This is an idea that would have delighted 
the soul of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and had 
it come early enough would have inspired 
at least a couple of pages in one of his 
essays, or would perhaps have demanded 
an entire essay for itself. Commerce and 
science leading back to music in the end! 
This is a thought for your pessimist, who 
thinks that materialism is taking the world 
to the bow-wows to ruminate upon. Like 
Abt Vogler, let him “consider, and bow the 
head.” 





Uniformity in National Songs 


A. J. Gantvoort, president of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, will present an in- 
teresting report at the convention of the 
National Educational Association, which 
will be held in Denver July 3-9. This re- 
port provides for a standard form for the 
several American national songs. It ap- 
pears that in different editions variations 
are to be found both in music and words, 
which results in more of a Babel than is 
necessary, even in America. If the present 
movement is carried, “America,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “Hail, Columbia!” and 
the “Red, White and Blue” will be stand- 
ardized and a hodge-podge of various edi- 
tions will be no longer a stumbling block 
to a perfect and unified singing of the song 
by any random assemblage patriotically in- 
clined. Pessimistic arguments have been 
prompted on every hand for years by the 
hopeless variety of elements that go to 
make up America. With most persons it 
ends with the pessimism. But here is a 
man of different mind, who in one aspect 
of this difficulty, at least, starts out to cre- 
ate a bond of perfect union. It was Rupert 
Hughes who, in Life a year or so ago, gave 
an amusing version of the poem of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” as sung by the 
average American audience. Mr. Gantvoort 
will do well if he not only provides for a 
standardized edition of the songs, but as 
well for the thorough learning of the poems 
by the school children. 





The Cincinnati Orchestra 

The King is dead, long live the King! 
The Cincinnati Orchestra is to be revived 
after a brief Rip Van Winkle sleep of two 
years. This is a good sign, in keeping 
with the spirit of activity and advance 
which is now animating the musical life 
of America. It was not to be supposed that 
Cincinnati, with such a glowing musical 
reputation behind it, would submit to a 
protracted existence without its symphony 
orchestra. 

Noting without comment the fact that 
American symphonic organizations are not 
yet calling some of our gifted Americans 
to the post of conductor, it may ‘be said 
that the choice of Leopold Stokovski for 
Cincinnati is a good one. Mr. Stokovski 
is a man of parts, and while he has not 
lived long enough to make a world-wide 
reputation, he has nevertheless lived long 
enough to demonstrate his ability. He suc- 
ceeds Frank Van der Stucken as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra. This orchestra 
gave its first concerts between January and 
April, 1895, the conductors of the series 
being Seidl, Van der Stucken and Henry 
Schradieck. Van der Stucken was then en- 
gaged as sole conductor in the Spring of 
1895, which position he held until the sea- 
son of 1906-07. The orchestra then dis- 
banded, preferring death to the conditions 
imposed upon it by the musical union. 
MusIcAL AMERICA wishes the revived or- 
chestra a long and prosperous career. 





Takes the Place of Much Personal Cor- 
respondence 


Bercey ScHoot or Music, 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 24, 1900. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find $2 for another year’s 

subscription. It gives me much pleasure to 
again renew the same, for your paper 
brings me each week a correct report and 
news of friends and fellow-artists, and 
takes the place of much personal corre- 
spondence. TuHeopore S. Bercey. 


.Me., where Dr. 
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Frank Damrosch and Franz Kneisel, Jr. 


The familiar figure of Frank Damrosch, 
New York’s eminent theorist, teacher and 
musical director, is shown herewith, in 
vacation attire, entertaining the youthful 
son of Franz Kneisel, of Kneisel Quartet 
fame. The photograph, from the camera 
of Louis Maas, was taken at Blue Hill, 
Damrosch, Franz Kneisel 
and a host of other musical celebrities 
gather in Summer time. 


Gabrilowitsch — Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the noted Russian pianist, who has just 
completed another successful American 
tour, is the son of a prominent attorney, 
and is the youngest of four children, two 
brothers and one sister. One of his broth- 


ers is an excellent amateur ‘cellist. 


Carreno—The announcement that 
Mme. Teresa Carreno will next season ap- 
pear jointly with Ysaye, the great violinist, 
in this country, will awaken pleasurable rec- 
ollections on the part of those who recall 
her European appearances with Joachim, 
with whom she frequently played. 


Rivé-King—Mme. Julia Rivé-King, 
who is now associated with the Bush Tem- 
ple Conservatory of Music, Chicago, has 
the reputation of having appeared in 2,000 
concerts during a period of fifteen years. 


Grieg—Henry T. Finck, in his recently 
produced volume on “Grieg and His 
Music,” declares that Grieg was never en- 
tirely happy except when at home. Mr. 
Finck quotes from one of the great com- 
poser’s letters in which he wrote: “I need 
the home to create in, and when I now 
leave it it must either be fo conduct music 
or to get a change of air or tc gather im- 
pressions.” 


Breil—Joseph Carl Breil. who wrote 
the music used in the successful play, “The 
Climax,” studied in Leipsic under Carl 
Reinecke, Salomon Jaddassohn and Gus- 
tav Schreck. He is a native of Pittsburg 
and became a choir. director of a Catholic 
cathedral in that city. 


Russell—Henry Russell, the director of 
the Boston Grand Opera Company, hails 
from a musical household. He first devoted 
himself to the practice of medicine. Trouble 
with his eyes cut his medical studies short, 
and he became connected with a musical 
establishment in London. Here his medi- 
cal knowledge came into use. He discov- 
ered such impossible demands made upon 
the singer’s equipment and vocal cords that 
he gave up the work in disgust, and when 
his eyes became stronger resumed his med- 
ical studies, specializing in the physiology 
of the vocal organs. 


Puccini Giacomo Puccini, whose 
operas have been in vogue in New York 
during the past few seasons, inherited his 
musical genius from his great-grand father, 
Antonio, and his grandfather, Domenico, 
who were in their time quite famous as 
composers as well as theorists. 
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Grace Wassells, Whose Shakes- 
pearian Song Cycle Has Been 
Sung Throughout the Country. 

By Stella Reid Crothers 





WOMEN COMPOSERS OF AMERICA—I 








[Eprror’s Note.—Miss Crothers, who has de- 
voted several years in gathering material for this 
series of articles, takes the most liberal and demo- 
cratic view, and the discussions will, therefore, 
not be in the nature of a critical review. It is the 
wish of the writer to make them both suggestive 
and stimulating to those possessed of latent talent, 
and an incentive to those whose ability is being 
recognized, to achieve yet greater success.] 


A new people look first after their mate- 
rial welfare and a satisfactory settlement 
of social conditions, then culture and the 
pursuance of the arts follow. Such has 
been the case in America, and no one can 
remain blind to the tremendous progress 
made in our country of recent years in the 
pursuit of the arts. It is not remarkable, 
either, that in a community where the bur- 
dens of business are inevitably borne by 
the men the gentler pastimes such as make 
for higher culture should be pursued by 
women. In the cultivation of music, 
therefore, it is not surprising that in num- 
bers American women far outrank the men, 
but it is only in comparatively recent years 
that the American woman has ventured to 
express her individuality in the form of 
musical composition. 

The growth of a civilization is gauged by 
the advance of the people along all lines of 
culture as well as by their commerce. And 
while every one who writes a jingle may 
not be known to the world in twenty-five, 
or even five years hence—even the com- 
pany of the Immortals is limited—there is 
no reason why any woman should hesitate 
to commit to paper the melodies she is hear- 
ing or weaving, since every contribution to 
literature is a building up of the whole, and 
writing of any character possessing real 
merit will live. 

The name of Grace Wassells is promi- 
nent among the women composers of Amer- 
ica. After having written many instru- 
mental as well as vocal works, Mrs. Was- 
sell was spurred on by an untiring ambi- 
tion to achieve something worthy, believing 
it is what one puts into her art that counts, 
and the result was the beautiful Shake- 
speare Song Cycle for four solo voices. 

The songs of the great Elizabethan poet 
have engaged the attention of musicians 
since the close of the sixteenth century, and 
nearly every composer of note since 
Shakespeare’s time has given a musical 
setting to some of his verse. 





GRACE WASSELLS 


Mrs. Wassells has been but a shade less 
warmly congratulated on the discernment 
shown in selecting the verse than on the 
charm and tenderness yet brilliancy of her 
melodies. She was fortunate in having the 
initial production of the Cycle performed a 
little over four years ago by such artists as 
Mme. Gadski, Marguerite Hall, Kelley Cole 
and David Bispham—singers whose talents 
are not easily enlisted in the services of 
young composers of little fame. 

One of the most charming tributes to the 
worth of the song, “Remembrance,” was 
from a critic who wrote: “It is a beautiful 
bit of writing, and leaves 6ne with a well 
defined desire to hear more of it”—praise 
indeed for a woman composer. Among 
Mrs. Wassells’s other well-known pieces are 
some settings for quaint little lyrics by 
Josephine Preston Peabody. 

From her mother, Mrs. Ellen Crosby, the 
lecturer on Wagnerian music, Mrs. Wassells 
inherits both her talent and love for the 
art, and one can safely predict other laurels 
for this gracious, beautiful young woman, 
who in private life is Mrs. T. L. Chad- 
bourne, Jr.. of New York City, for the 
charm of a strong personality which has 
surrounded her with a host of friends both 
in her former home, Chicago, and New 
York, is feit through her compositions as 
well. 





Miss Van Der Veer Wins St. Louis 


Nevada Van Der Veer, the new mezzo 
introduced by Henry Wolfsohn this sea- 
son, has just completed a most successful 
tour with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. Miss Van Der Veer made her greatest 
success in Gounod’s “Sapho” in St. Louis, 
where her unfailing good taste and the 
sympathetic quality of her voice, especially 
appealing in the lower register, won for 
her a veritable ovation. Miss Van Der 
Veer is a young singer who has a musical 
vigor and enthusiasm that will carry her 
far if she persists in her present course. 
Her success as Amneris, in “Aida,” in 
Louisville, Ky., was pronounced. xHer sing- 
ing of the Blessed Damozel, in the “Chil- 
dren at Bethlehem,” with Dr. Damrosch 
during the present season, was a great tri- 
~—— for this young singer, and she will 
be heard again in New York with much 
pleasure, 





Thomas Phillips as Soloist in Brooklyn 


Thomas Phillips, tenor soloist of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, recently appeared as soloist at 
two important Brooklyn concerts. He was 
the only soloist at the fifteenth annual con- 


cert of the. Norwegian Male Chorus, sing- 
ing four songs by Huhn, R. Strauss, Bohm 
and Wells. He was heartily encored. He 
also sang the tenor parts in Gaul’s “Holy 
City” with the Brooklyn Chorus, under the 
direction of Robert G. Weigester. Mr. 
Phillips’s voice is a lyric tenor of clear 
and sympathetic quality, and is used with 
a musicianly understanding. 


Sembrich to Play with Paderewski 


Despite the rumors from Europe that 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich is ill from over- 
work, word was received at the office of 
Loudon Charlton, the concert director, who 
will manage the prima donna’s tour in this 
country next season, that during the second 
week in June Mme. Sembrich, with Ignace 
Paderewski, will perform at the house of 
William Waldorf Astor, receiving for her 
services what is said to be the largest fee 
ever received by a prima donna for a pri- 
vate appearance in the English capital. 

Her last operatic appearances for the 
season were made last week at Lemberg, 
where she sang in “Lucia,” “Traviata,” 
“La Bohéme” and “The Barber of Seville.” 
Her farewell to the Berlin operatic stage 
will be made next October. 
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No Beer, and So, No Sangerfest 


MILWAUKEE, May 30.—Milwaukee officials 
of the Northwestern Sangerbund have been 
notified that Omaha has for the second 
time declined the meeting of 1910, and indi- 
cations are that the gathering will now be 
held at St. Paul. This step was taken be- 
cause of the strict enforcement of the eight 
o'clock closing law in Omaha. It appears 
that the decision to wait until May before 
deciding to take the sangerfest from Omaha 
was due to the hope that a liberal adminis- 
tration would allow the arrangements for 
drinking late at night desired by the com- 
mittee in charge. A guarantee fund of $15,- 
000 had already been raised by prominent 
German business men of Omaha, but this 
will now be returned to the donors. 

The Northwestern Sangerbund comprises 
the societies of all the Northwestern States, 
with a total membership of many thousands. 
The meeting held in Milwaukee four years 
ago brought nearly 6,000 singers to “ ev. 





Paper Steadily Improving 


Batti More, Mp., May 24, 19009. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find check for a year’s 
subscription. Your paper is steadily im 
proving. Please accept my renewal as a 
guarantee of my appreciation and enjoy- 
ment. Best wishes for success. 
CLARA C. GROPPEL 


SONG PICTURES AND DANCES 


—_—_——— 


Janet Duff, of Boston, to Make an Inter- 
esting Tour Next Season 


Boston, May 31.—Janet Duff, the Eng- 
lish contralto who has made her home in 
Boston during the past season, will appear 
in song pictures and Greek dances next sea- 
son, and her manager, W. S. Bigelow, Jr., 
who is now making a Western business 
trip, has already booked her for a number 
of appearances in the Middle States. Miss 
Duff's performance differs from that of 
the celebrated Isadora Duncan in the fact 
that Miss Duff will sing classical songs 
from the old masters, as well as giving a 
series of Greek dances. Miss Duff is di- 
recting rehearsals with her own orchestra 
daily, and will present a most artistic per- 
formance. 

Mr. and Mrs. William John Hall, resi- 
dents of St. Louis, who made such an ar- 
tistic success in their appearances with the 
St. Louis Orchestra, under the direction 
of Boston’s favorite musician, Max Zach, 
will visit Boston this week and will prob- 
ably spend the Summer in New England. 
Mr. Hall has been particularly successful 
in his oratorio work. Mr. and Mrs. Hall 
are now under the management of W. S. 


Bigelow, Jr., of Boston. D. L. L. 





Edouard Risler, the French pianist, is 
making a Scandinavian tour at present. 
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co. 


MADAME OLIVE FREMSTAD 
MADAME MARIE RAPPOLD 


"PHONE, 4426 38th St. 


SICAL BUREAU 


439 FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Agent for Concert Engagements of ALL THE ARTISTS 


WHO ARE UNDER CONTRACT FOR OPERA AND CONCERTS WITH THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Sole Representative for all engagements of 


MADAME JOSEPHINE JACOBY 
MR. GC. CAMPANARI 





BISPHAM 


A limited class of advanced students is now being organ- 
ized for a series of lecture lessons to be given beginning 
about June 15, at Mr. Bispham’s country home at 


oway- 


ton, Conn. Particulars on application. Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


verett Piano used. 


‘THEODORE HABELMANN 
“SCHOOL OF OPERA (Suz! 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York 


909 WEST END AVENUE 
Phone 7039 River. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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UNIQUE QUARTET PROGRAM 





Hess-Schroeder Organization Offers Buf- 
falo Unconventional Selection 


May 30.—With two concerts 
this month the musical season in Buffalo 
has practically closed. One of these con- 
certs, given under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club, was by the Hess- 
Schroeder Quartet, assisted by Carl Barth, 
‘cellist, and it was one of the most delight- 
ful chamber music recitals ever heard in 
Buffalo. The unconventional program em- 
braced the Tschaikowsky Quartet, opus 22, 
No. 2; Sinigaglia’s Serenade, for violin, 
viola and ’cello, and a Schubert quintet for 
the usual string quartet and an additional 
‘cello. The whole program was played with 
all the essentials of beautiful ensemble 
work, and was received with demonstrative 
appreciation. : 

The Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Willy Olsen and 
Victor I. Clark, played in Convention Hall 
before a large audience. Much of the pro- 
gram was given by the assisting soloists, 
Dr. Frank- 


BUFFALO, 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; 
lin Lawson, tenor; Edwin Lockhart, bass, 
and Albert Spalding, violinist. All these 


artists were warmly received and recalled, 
Mme. Jomelli and Dr. Lawson making an 
especially strong impression by the beauty 
and artistic merit of their singing. M. H. 





Carl M. Roeder’s Pupil’s Recital 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall held a 
goodly sized audience on the afternoon of 
May 27, when the junior pupils of Carl M. 
Roeder gave a piano recital. Those who 
participated were Alma Blauvelt, Sara G. 
Taylor, Bessie Doherty, Annie Fordyce, 
Marion Schutz, Helen Adler, Hazel Potter, 
Anna Doherty, Ethel Butler, Beatrice Ad- 
ler, Martha Horwitz, Eva McPherson, 
Emilie F. Munroe, Julia Rauch, Grace 
Goodwin, Emma J. Nolan, Jessie Thoms, 
Bessie Dimond, Adolph Schutz, Helen Car- 
lock, Lillian Stark, Loretta Deevy, Irene 
Matthews, Olive C. Hampton, Eugenie 
Schweitzer and Lucy D. York. 





Fleta Jan Brown Plays Own Composi- 
tions 

Fleta Jan Brown gave an _ interesting 
musicale of her compositions on Monday 
afternoon of last week at the studio of 
Georg Kruger, in Carnegie Hall. Among 
the numbers much applauded were “Vege- 
bondia,” a piano suite, and a group of four 
songs. Miss Brown is a pupil of Mr. Kru- 
ger, the well-known concert pianist. 








Henry Eames 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
12 Rue Leonard di Vinci, PARIS 











HAS NOT GIVEN UP “ POP” CONCERT IDEA 


Franz Kaltenborn Announces that He Is Making Arrangements to 
Establish a Permanent Summer Orchestra in New York 





That New 
York is to have 
a permanent 


Summer Or- 
chestra is the in- 
teresting news 


brought out in 
a statement 
made -to Muvu- 
SICAL AMERICA 
by Franz Kal- 
tenborn, the 
well-known vio- 
linist and di- 
rector. Mr. Kal- 
tenborn _ states 
that he expects 
to have the or- 
ganization com- 
pleted and in 
operation in 
June of next 
year. Mr. Kal- 
tenborn takes 
exception to a 
statement made 
in an editorial 
published in this 
paper on May 
15, to the effect 
that the Sum- 
mer Orchestra 
concerts in New 
York conducted 
by him proved 
unsuccessful. 
He states that 
the series given 
during the years 
1899, 1900, I9OI 
and 1902 were 
successful from 





every point of 

view, and were 

highly appreci- — 

ated by those FRANZ KALTENBORN 

who attended, 

and were con- 

sidered a very valuable feature of New son why such an orchestra should not be- 
York life for the Summer season, and come a permanent feature of New York 
in explanation of the sudden termination City life, and do much to enhance the 
of the concert series during the year 1907, pleasure of those who are compelled to 


stay in the city during the Summer time, 
and also of the city’s transient visitors. 

“The Summer concerts,” says Mr. Kalten- 
born, referring to the season of 1907, “were 
not stopped because they were a failure, 
but owing to other and personal reasons, 
and as previously stated as soon as my ar- 
rangements are consummated I shall be in 
a position to offer New York a permanent 
Summer orchestra.” 


after twelve weeks’ trial, Mr. Kaltenborn 
says: “These concerts were given up not 
through any failure from a concert stand- 
point, but because of the fact that I had 
been unfortunate in the selection of a 
manager who bungled things up for me 
so that I did not think it advisable to 
continue the concerts after the twelfth 
week, which was at-the latter part of 
August, anyhow, and practically the end of 
the season.” 

In reference. to his 
establish a Summer Symphony 


y9roposed plan to 
proj] I Dr 


Orchestra, . Lawson to Take Class to Paris 





LITTA 


> 


DAVID—VIOLINIST 
MARKHAM BARITONE 
KATHERINE 


ORATORIO . *, CONCERTS 
RECITALS . . FESTIVALS 





Concert - 





BARITONE RECITALS 


au” LEARNED 
G. MAGNUS SCHUTZ 


Management A B Pattou, 26 East 23rd St. 


(VOCAL INSTRUCTION) 








marcareTt— KEYES 
wu SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
crant HADLEY 


GRANVILLE 








Charles 
Norman 





RIMM 


TALMAGE 


Recital — 


HANFORD 
cans ANDERSON ©~ SCHNEIDER 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Mr. Kaltenborn feels that there is no rea- Dr. Franklin Lawson, tenor and vocal in- 
structor, will take a class to Paris this 
month for a three months’ sojourn. He 

MEZZO CONTRALTO will coach with Frank King “Cl; rk. Dr. 
Oratorio Concerts, Song Recitals . 8 . 

M Lawson has just returned from a tour with 

anagement: 

HENRY WOLFSOHN the Dresden Orchestra, and his appear- 

131 East 17th St. ances in New Castle, Pa.; Valdosta, Ga.; 

Southern Engagements, Di Dissection of Wooster, O., and Buffalo, N. Y., were pro- 

PRANK EDW ductive of the highest artistic results and 





36 Methodist Book tel eee Building : libe ral ¢ ast _ satelite 
CINCINNATI, Onto most liberal commendation from the critics. 









MAY FESTIVAL AT PERU, IND. 


Handel Choral Society and New York 
Symphony Orchestra Delight 


Peru, Inp., May 30.—The third annual 
May. Festival of the Handel Choral So- 
ciety, W. Ethelbert Fisher, director, with 


the assistance of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, was given at Wallace Theater 
on Thursday afternoon and evening, May 
13. The soloists for the afternoon were 
Mary Elliott Heness, soprano, of Peru, and 
Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, of New 
York; for the evening, Corinne Rider-Kel- 
sey, soprano, of New York; Reed Miller, 
tenor, of New York, and Gustave Holm- 
quist, bass, of Chicago. 

The festival amounted to a musical holi- 
day here, and every seat in the building 
was occupied. The program was opened by 
the overture from “Mignon,” followed by 
the feature of the concert, the Tschaikow- 
sky Symphony No. 4, and the beauty and 
perfection of its rendition made a deep im- 
pression upon the listeners. Mrs. Heness 
sang “Ombra Leggiera,” by Meyerbeer. 
The orchestra then played the prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” which was followed with Air 
on the G String by the string section and 
the prelude to Saint-Saéns’s “Deluge” as a 
violin solo by Alexander+ Saslavsky. Ne- 
vada Van Der Veer rendered Gounod’s 
“Sapho,” and the afternoon program 
closed with Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody. 
lhe night program was devoted to Haydn’s 
oratorio, “The Seasons.” 


Inartistic Music Covers 

A correspondent of the New York Times 
writes of inartistic musi¢ covers. He says 
that the question of drawings and illustra- 
tions is practically ignored, the only desire 
seemingly be to use pictures, regardless of 
their artistic qualities, and even lacking an 
understanding of attractiveness and appro- 
priateness. Furthermore, that they seem to 
consist of a number of colors thrown on 
the white page and embellished with crude 
lettering and caricatures. He concludes 
with an appeal for the bettering of condi- 
tions, pointing out their advertising value 
as an inducement apart from the artistic 
desideratum. 


The pupils of the New Central School, 
of Peru, Ind., appeared in recital at the 
First Presbyterian Church on May 18, for 
the benefit of the Art Society of the Public 
Schools. W. Ethelbert Fisher, supervisor 
of music, directed the choral numbers, 


TENOR AVAILABLE 


Church and concert tenor wishes to 
change location. Has taught twelve years 
and conducted choirs and choruses with 





success. State particulars. Correspondence 
confidential. Address F. M. K., care 
MusicAL America, No. 505 Fifth avenue, 


New York City. 


Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Atelier Building, 33 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone, 4225 Col. 

Prominent Pupils Now Studying—Daniel Beddoe, 
Tenor; Tom Daniel, Bass; Edward Strong, Tenc- 
Beatrice Fine, Soprano; Charles Kitchell, Tenor; An- 
toinette Harding. Contralto; Grace Munson, C ontralto; 
Suzanne Harvord, Soprano ; Wm. Weild, Bass; 
Georgie French, Contralto; Edwin Evans, Bass, 
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44 HANSON PLACE 
BROOKLYN 


Instruction Telephone 1651-RP rospec t 


CONTRALTO 


Direction: J. E. o.oo 
24 West 3ist St., 
"Phone, 3778 Mad. sy 


ne MEHAN STUDIOS 


SUMMER SESSION 
Of Five Weeks trom July 6th to August 9th, 1909 
FOR TEACHERS and PROFESSIONAL SINGERS CARNEGIE HALL, 


MR. & MRS. MEHAN 


JOHN DENNIS 
AND ASSISTANTS 


Voice Development and 
Expressive Singing 


NEW YORK 





Studio Address: 
FINE ARTS BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


CONTRALTO 


Management, J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist St., W 
"Phone, 3778 Mad. Sq. 
106th St. 'Phone, 3852 River 
o 
Basso-Baritone 
Stadio No. 2, 26 E. 23d St. 


Studio: 206 W. 


Arthur 
Olaf 


eoMILLER 
NEVADA V AN der VEER mts one. 


ANDERSEN 


TENOR 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 
1 West 34th St., New York 


CONTRALTO 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 


1 West 34th St., New York 


Cee AND TEACHER 
F THEORY 


729 Fine ‘ts Bldg., CHICAGO 





New York City 
CONTRALTO Oratorio, Recitals, 
CONCERTS .ORATORIO RECITALS Concerts 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN 
West 34th Street NEW YORK PUPILS RECEIVED 


HUGH ANDERSON 


BASSE CHANTANTE 





HUSS 


ame. Hildegard ‘Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


Mr. Henry Hoiden 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


SOPRANO — Veice Culture 


(Italian Method) 1425 Broadway 
Wed. and Sat., New York 


Mail Address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
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KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO 


Charles KITCHELL 


409 KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 


Residence Studic : 
2337 Van Buren St. 


Soloist with New York Pbilbarmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestras, Kneisel Quartette, etc 
Studios: Carnegie and ow Halis 
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176 West 8ist St., Exclusive Managemem 
HAENSEL Ae JONES, 
1 East 42d | Street, New Y ork, 


rk City 





RECITAL TOUR 
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Management, W. R. ANDERSON 
5 W. 38th Street N. Y. City 


| 210-212 West First Street 
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Gustav Flaaten 
Director 


Duluth, Minn. 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER, AMERICAN SOPRANO, A “HIT” AT COVENT GARDEN 





Her Appearance In German Opera 
Wins the Favor of London Audi- 
ences—Her Interesting Career In 
Light Opera and Drama In 
This Country and Subsequent 
Triumphs in Grand Opera Abroad. 


LonvoNn, May 22.—The two performances 
of “Die Walkiire” at Covent Garden, dur- 
ing the first two weeks of this season, 
uunder the eminent Dr. Hans Richter, pre 
sented in the leading women’s roles two 
American singers. The honor was all the 
greater in that these two are the only per- 
formances of any of the operas of the 
Ring to be given this year at Covent Gar 
den, since, despite entreaties, Richter could 
not be induced to remain longer, and the 
London public wished him alone to inter- 
pret Wagner for them. 

Mme. Saltzmann Stevens, the Briinnhilde, 
was heard in London in this role during 
the Winter season of opera in English, but 
the Sieglinde, Marcia Van Dresser, came 
from Germany for the purpose. 

Marcia Van Dresser has had success in 
more lines of work than comes to many in 
one alone. She was rapidly winning a high 
place for herself in light opera with the 
Bostonians and Alice Nielsen, when, it 
will be remembered, she burst into fame in 
a single night in the leading role in the late 
Augustin Daly’s production of “The Great 
Ruby.” The star, Blanche Bates, had a 
difference with her manager, and at a day’s 
notice Miss Van Dresser assumed her role 
and played it admirably. Her success in 
this new line of work led to her devoting 
herself to it for a time, instead of light 
opera, and she was leading woman for Otis 
Skinner the following season. But she had, 
as she explained to the writer, always 
grand opera ambitions, 

When her friends learned that she in- 
tended abandoning such brilliant prospects 
for the purpose of going to Europe for 
further vocal study, and that she fully in 
tended to try her chances in the field of 
grand opera, their protestations and re- 
monstrances were loud and deep, their 
prophecies of future regrets gloomy in the 
extreme. 

“My friends thought me mad,” remarked 
Miss Van Dresser as she sat in her pretty 
London drawing room and chatted of her 
European experiences, “But I was deter 
mined to work for what | had always 
aspired to. I longed to sing in grand opera, 
and neither light opera nor drama satisfied 
me. I felt, however, that all my experience 
in those lines would count for much in a 
grand opera career, and | think 1 may say 
that it has, since London critics have been 




















Miss Van Dresser as “Elizabeth” in 
Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth” 


kind enough to 


call me ‘the best actress 


among singers whom they have found.’ 
“I went to Dresden, and there | studied 
first with Charles Clark, at that time living 


there. I then went to Mme. 


Bosetti, and 


she prepared me for my début, which was 


made in Dresden. 


I was then engaged on 


a five years’ contract there, and sang £/sa, 


in ‘Lohengrin’; 


Elizabeth, in 


*Tannhauser,’ 


and what are known as the jsugendliche 


roles, including Pamina, in ‘lhe 
Flute.’ But there 


sopranos in the 
same roles, and 


Magic 
were four or five other 


company, all singing the 
[ saw no chance of mv 


singing any others for several years to 


come, so l was 
else.’ 


anxious to do something 


An onvortunity offered in the opera house 


at Dessau. This 
duchy of Anhalt, 


city, the capital of the 
enjoys unusual operatic 


advantages for its size, for the reigning 
duke is a great lover of music, and con- 
tributes so munificently to the opera that 


the management 


can pay larger salaries 


than in most small German cities, The 
operas are well mounted, and a number of 
new works produced each season, as well as 
the large repertoire of older works. Des- 


sau was looking for a soprano. 
a four months’ leave of 


Dresser secured 


Miss Van 


absence from Dresden, and sang a number 
of roles during that time in Dessau. Here 
she made such a success that the following 




















The Dessau Opera, Where Marcia Van 
Dresser, the American Soprano, 
Is a Favorite 


year she returned for seven months, and 
at the end of that time her release from 
Dresden was amicably obtained and she 
signed a contract with the Dessau The 
ater, which contract has still four years to 
run, 

At Dessau she has appeared in a long 
list of widely varying roles. Her voice, a 
full, dramatic soprano, is yet adapted to 
such lyric roles as Micaela, in “Carmen” 
the Countess, in the “Marriage of Figaro” 
iva, in “Die Meistersinger,” etc. Dramatic 
roles in which she has had great success 
are Aida, Agatha, in “Der Freischiitz”; Fi 
delio, in Beethoven's opera; Sieglinde, in 
“Die Walkire,” and many others, among 
them the leading soprano roles in the nu 
merous modern German operas which are 
frequently given a first production in Des 
sau, and of which some survive and win 
reputation for their composers, Others 
never are produced elsewhere. Liszt’s opera 
of “St. Elizabeth” was specially revived for 
Miss Van Dresser, the Duke remarking, 
when he requested its performance, that at 
last he had found a Saint Elizabeth in the 
person of Miss Van Dresser. 

It was through no fault of the Covent 
Garden management that Miss Van Dresser 
was heard in London but twice this season. 
hey were anxious to engage her for other 
roles, but as her operatic work has thus far 
been sung in German alone, and _ since 
Richter’s other engagements prevented ad 
ditional German performances, this was im 
possible. 

Speaking of her work in Dessau, she 
said : 

“There I do as I like, sing the rédles | 
like, and a great many of them. I thor- 
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Miss Van Dresser as “Elsa” 


oughly enjoy my life there,” said she. “But 
of course | should like to sing in my own 
country, and hope to do so some day. | 
think the way music is developing there is 
splendid, and the new opera houses being 
built, the others spoken of or actually 
planned, are fine evidence of this.” Miss 
Van Dresser spoke highly of Musica. 
AMERICA. Her European successes have not 
made her less an American, and she takes 
the greatest interest in the affairs, espe 
cially musical affairs, of her native land. 
ELsre LATHROP. 





Johnston to Manage Clara Clemens 


R. E. Johnston has secured Clara Clem 
ens, Mark Twain's gifted daughter, for 
next season. Miss Clemens has a beautiful 
contralto voice that has been carefully cul 
tivated for concert work. Her professional 
début was made in Florence, Italy, imme- 
diately after which she returned to Amer- 
ica, making a short tour of the Middle West 
during the past season. 


Rudolph Berger, the former baritone of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, who has spent the 
Winter in New York preparing a répertoire 
of tenor roles with Oscar Saenger, has been 
granted a further leave of absence from 
Berlin, enabling him to remain here till 
the first of August. 
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24 Oseney Crescent, Camden Road, N. W., London, England. Direction, J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 31st St. "Phone 3779 Mad. Sq. 


KARL KLEIN 


ALBERT LABARTHE ALEXANDER LEHMANN 


VIOLINIST, TEACHER 
CONCERT PIANIST 


434 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


_ CONCERT PIANIST, TEACHER 





§ TECKTONIU 





STUDIO, 33 EAST 22d ST. DRAMATIC 


Instructions in 


THE ART OF SINGING 





ROLAND 


Direction, J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist St. 
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"Phone, 3778 Mad. Sa. 
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VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


1245 Madison Ave., New York 
$.E. Cor. 90th St. Phone 2714 79th 


STUDIO: 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
iLL. 


PUPILS 


"Phone -6066-38th 


AVAILABLE FOR 
OPERA :: CONCERTS 
ORATORIO 
Season 1909-10 


Water DAMROSCH 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Festival Tour, April and May, ’'09. 


Soloists: CORINNE RIDER KELSEY, REED MILLER 
NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Contralto, GUSTAF HOLMQUIST, Basso. 

















569 West 173d Street 
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Danish Violinist 


New York 








AVAILABLE 
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for STUDIO 
CONCERT s — 
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COACHING SINGERS 


LYMAN WELLS CLARY 


PIANIST 


"Phone, 10,127 Rivers de 


BARITONE 
No. 164 64 W. 47m St. 


ORATORIO- ~CONCERT—RECIT. AL . No. maps ant 


OTLARS KY 


Young Russian Violinist 
Management - HENRY WOLFSOHN 


1 West 34th Street, New York 


cea. FANNIN 


BARITO NE 


ERWECH VON ENDE 
Vielin Instruction 
Teacher of KOTLARSKY 
aie West Goth Strect, New York 


For terms and dates for the East and 
West address H. B. TURPIN, Day 





H. B. TURPIN 


BEACH Announces 


A we ton, Ohio. For the South, FRANK 
ccompanist : E. EDWARDS, 36 Methodist Book 
Concern Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ADOLPH ROSENBEHER, Director 


March, April and May 


MYRTLE ELVYN, Soloist. 


Beach Music Library: Vocal and Orchestral Scores for Rent 


ADDRESS: 


Cable Building, 


KIMBALL Piano used. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Ballade in A Flat Major, op. 47, was his 
special favorite. Whenever Augusta played 
that the bird’s song rose higher and higher, 
and he usually ended by perching upon her 
head, singing excitedlv until she had fin- 
ished. We took him across the ocean, and 
for four years he was part of our house- 
hold in Berlin, until he was accidentally 
killed by a neighbor’s child. His excite- 
ment over music was always commented 
upon, and he never seemed so happy as 
when listening to the piano, It is difficult 
to account for these things, but in the case 
of the bird we attributed it to a sort of in- 
telligence. As for the rats, perhaps they 
wanted to hear a classical program—who 
knows? Sincerely yours, 
SELINA O. CoTTLow. 


A Defense of Italy’s Grand Opera 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 
New York, May 19, 1909. 


More Testimony on Appreciation of 


Music in the Animal World 


Orecon, ILt., May 18, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Your interesting article in last’ week’s 
paper, “Music Hath Charms, Indeed,” 
brings vividly to my mind experiences of 
my daughter similar to those related by 
Mr. Bispham. During her last tour of the 
Pacific Coast she gave a recital in. one of 
the prominent cities of the State of Wash- 
ington, the concert taking place in the opera 
house. I was sitting behind the scenes, and 
by the time Augusta had been playing about 
five minutes I noticed first one pair, then 
several pairs of bright eyes appearing at 
the head of the stairs leading to the his- 
trionic “lower regions,” and to my amaze- 
ment, the rats, for such they were, began a 
steady march toward the stage attracted by 
the music. I was kept busy the entire eve- 


ning “shooing” them back by waving a chif- ao ka o Ay 7 : 

fon scarf in front of them,although Augusta | In i ag om ye Eee ad :- -_ em 

told me afterward that one, bolder than read a letter of one Mr. bridges, o1 
Milan, in which it is stated that Italy 


the rest, came on the stage several times. 
The janitor of the building said this was 
not an unusual occurrence. 

Many of our friends in this country and 
in Berlin will remember “Augusta Cott- 
low’s canary,” as he was a very unusual 
little fellow. He was presented to Augusta 
when less than two weeks old, and she 
raised him by hand, consequently he was 
perfectly tame, had the freedom of the 
house, and knew many cunning tricks. But 
the marvelous thing about him was his 
fondness for music and his preference for 
certain pieces. He always perched upon 
the music rack when my daughter played, 
and it was soon apparent that the Chopin 


would not hear such singers as Constan- 
tino and Nordica. Now the triumphs of 
Constantino at Florence, Naples, and es- 
pecially those which he scored at the Con- 
stanzi of Rome, where Mascagnia himself 
quoted him as the best 7 uriddu aiter Stag- 
no, as well as the declarations made by 
Mme. Nordica in the hundreds of inter- 
views which have appeared now and then 
in the leading newspapers of this city, that 
she got the best part of her routine through 
having sung for more than two, years in 
almost all cities of Italy in the early part 
of her career, prove that Mr. Bridges’s 
statement is entirely wrong. The present 
writer himself heard Mme. sordica eight- 














FRANCIS ROGERS IN PARIS 





a letter of the Paris correspondent of 
MusicaL AMERICA, which appeared in a 
recent issue of your paper (February, I 
think), and in which she said in a few 
words, that the performance of “La Vas- 
tale,” in the Paris Opera, by the troupe 
of La Scala, Milan, for the benefit of 
the earthquake sufferers was a lesson taught 
to the so-called Parisian stars. The Gau- 
lois of January 25 says, literally: “Between 
the acts in the halls of the opera people 
were often heard to say, ‘At last we hear 
singing also at our grand onera.’ 

I am an Italian, but read MusicAt AMEr- 
ICA with great interest, and consider it the 
best musical paper published, and I find it 
very newsy. T. L. MANTINI. 





American Baritone Filling Important 
Engagements There 


Francis Rogers, the distinguished Ameri- 
can baritone, on his arrival in Paris made 
three important engagements, one to sing 
at a big charity concert at the United 
States Embassy on the ofternoon of May 
26, at which Mme. Samaroff, the pianist, 
and Mlle. Lindsay, the American soprano, 
of the Paris Opéra, were scheduled to ap 
pear. The other two engagements are for 
concerts at private houses. 

On the 29th Mr. Rogers gave a recital at 
the King Clark Studio, before Mr. Clark’s 
pupils. He is singing every day with Mr. 
Clark, who, Mr. Rogers states, is a won- 
derful teacher and critic. The Paris sea- 
son is now at its height, and there is no end 
to the fine music to be heard there. 

Mr. Rogers will stay in Paris till July, 
and then go to the Tyrol for a good holiday. 





How Are Receipts of Steamship Con- 
certs Disposed Of? 


Curcaco, May 24, 1909. 

To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

As a matter of nautical musical history, 
I have been informed that up to the early 
70's it was the custom on all of the English 
passenger steamers to give a concert each 
way, enlisting the services of the musical 
artist passengers, who gave their services 
free. A contribution was always taken for 
the benefit of the English Seamen’s Orphan 
Fund. During one of the voyages, when 
our noted basso, M. W. Whitney, and other 





Johnston to Have M. W. Whitney, Jr. 


R. E. Johnston will include’ among his 
stars for the coming season Myron W. 
Whitney, Jr., basso-cantante, son of the well- 
known Boston basso, Myron W. Whitney. 
During the Summer Mr. Whitney is booked 


musicians, were on board, and asked to to appear at the principal watering places, 
take a part in the concert, they brought up where he is well known socially, in concert 
the issue that the funds thus realized and recitals. 


should be equally divided hetween Eng- nadia iedsveitieaiabis 
land’s orphan fund and the United States Wink Weeds team Serene 


ditto, or they would refuse to aid in the 

concert. This was the stand taken by Mr. Toronto, CANADA, May 20, 1909. 
Whitney, to which the captain agreed, stat- To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

ing that it was just. Whether that is now Enclosed find renewal of subscription. 


the practice I am not informed, but it Let me take this opportunity to congratu 
should be. If the recent refusal of Mme. late you on the excellence of your journal, 
Nordica to sing was upon this ground it which I find: most interesting. 

would be in the highest degree commend- T Arexanoee Davies. M. B 
able. Other American artists should take ON eye Oe ee 
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GIVE RECITAL AFTER LESS 
THAN FIVE MONTHS’ STUDY 


Mme. A. Litsner’s Pupils Show the Re- 
sult of Her Effective Method 
of Instruction 


Pupils’ musicales at this time of the year 
are no rarity, but when a program is given 
by young singers who have worked less 
than five months with their teacher and the 
results equal those achieved at Mme. A. 


Litsner’s studio on Wednesday night of 
last week, the occasion is significant. The 
studio, at No. 54 West Thirty-ninth street, 
was crowded by appreciative hearers, who 
congratulated Mme. Litsner on the _ re- 
markable showing made by the seven young 
women. 

In a short talk, before the program 
opened, Mme. Litsner explained that she 
was not interested in vocal instruction 
merely as a means of income, but that her 
life-long experience had convinced her of 
certain definite truths regarding the plac- 
ing of the female voice. and it was to 
spread these principles that she had under- 
taken the instruction of the young women 
associated with her. 

“Tt has been my aim,” she said, “to show 
my pupils how easy it is to sing naturally 
and correctly, and how difficult it is to sing 
wrongly.” 

The capable manner in which the pro- 
gram was presented gave ample evidence 
that Mme. Litsner is working advisedly. 
Her students sang with assurance, ease and 
full, clear tones, which were a pleasurable 
surprise to those who knew how brief their 
period of study had been. 

William St. Willis, who sang Pinkerton, 
in Henry W. Savage’s “Madame Butterfly” 
company, was the assisting artist. His ren- 
dition of a tenor aria from Puccini’s “Tos- 
ca” disclosed a voice of beautiful quality 
and a vocal style that is admirable in all 
respects. 

The program was as follows: 


” 


Vocal Duet, “Go Pretty Rose” (Theo. Marzials), 
Mabel Lenore Geist, Kada Clark; Solo for Tenor, 
from “Tosca” (Puccini), William St. Willis; Solo 
for Soprano, “A _ Birthday” (F. H. Cowen), 
Eugenie Crouchley ; Solo for Soprano, “Fair 
Springtime” (Saint-Saéns), Beatrice French- 
Cooper; Solo for Soprano. “Wake Love” (Carl 
Sobeski), Helene Villefeu; Solo for Soprano, from 
“Mignon” (A. Thomas), Kada Clark; Duet from 
“Lohengrin” (R. Wagner). Elaine D. Gilbert, Mr. 
St. Willis; Solo for Alto. “An der Weser” (Gustav 
Pressel), Hilda Brainos; Solo for Soprano, “Spring 
Tide” (Reinhold Becker), Mabel Lenore Geist; 
Sole for Soprano, from “Queen of Sheba’ (Ch. 
Gounod), Miss Gilbert; Three-Part Song, “Cheer- 
fulness’’ (F. Gumbert), the Misses Gilbert, Geist, 
Clark, Crouchley, Villefeu, Cooper and Brainos. 


The Misses Gilbert, Clark and Geist, who 
have had experience in professional work, 
undertook the more ambitious numbers of 
the evening, and each of these artists 
showed superior attainments. A _ special 
word of praise is due Florence McMillan, 
who has made a careful study of the fine 
art of accompanying. Her work is on a 
plane with some of the best accompani- 
ments that have been heard at the Carnegie 
Hall recitals this season. 





Emma Eames in France 
Paris, May 27.—The mysterious disap- 
pearance of Emma Eames from the United 
States was explained to-day when she ar- 
rived here. She left immediately for the 
South of France. 





Now we know why “Lucia” is popular. 
The London Times, commenting on Mme. 
Tetrazzini in that opera, says that “the 
combination of exquisite clothing, madness, 
melody and death is irresistible.” 





MME. A. LITSNER AND HER PUPILS 














In the Top Row, from Left to Right: Lenore Geist, Helene Villefeu, Elaine’ D. 
Gilbert; Second Row: Hilda Brainos, Eugenie Crouchley; Lower Row: Beatrice 
French-Cooper, Mme. Litsner and Kada Clark 





MISS COTTLOW SAILS 


Concerts by Vocal Organizations the American Pianist Will Spend the Sum- 
Feature of the Week mer Near Paris 


Kansas City, Mo., May 30—The Schu- Augusta Cottlow, the eminent pianist, and 
bert Club, a male chorus under the direction er mother, Mrs. Morris Cottlow, sailed 
of Gustave Schoettle, closed its season on June 1 on the Ryndam. She will spend the 
Tuesday evening with a concert in the In- Summer quietly in the country near Paris, 
dependence Avenue Methodist Church. Preparing programs for the following sea- 
Their best numbers were “The Forest S07 and — the study of French. 
Harps,” a new choral work by Edward About the middle of September Miss Cott- 
Schultz, and the two pilgrims’ choruses low will take up her residence in Berlin, 
from “Tannhauser.” They were assisted by 2d her tours will be arranged from there. 
Alexander Boyle, baritone; David de Ha- Her first appearance will be with the Berlin 
ven, tenor, who sang “Onaway, Awake, Philharmonic Orchestra, in October. 


Beloved,” from Coleridge-Taylor’s setting several of Miss Cottlow’s advanced pu- 
of “Hiawatha,” displaying a voice of good pils will join her and continue their studies 


lyric quality, and Mr. Schoettle, pianist whenever Miss Cottlow’s concert work will 
Edward Kreiser, organist and choirmas- Permit. Her many friends predict for her 


ter of the First Congregational Church, has broad the success and popularity which 
organize -d a chorus choir to assist his quar- she has had in this country. 


MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY 





HENRY RUSSELL SIGNS 
STAR RUSSIAN SINGER 


Mme, Lipowska, Soprano, to Appear in 
Boston and New York—Lends 
Paris Opéra Stage 
Paris, May 24.—Henry Russell, director 
of the Boston Opera Company, has engaged 
the Russian light soprano, Mme. Lipkow- 
ska, known as the “Russian Tetrazzini.” 
She will make her first appearance in the 
United States at the Boston Opera House 
November 15, singing later at the Metro 
politan in New York. Other singers whom 
Mr. Russell has engaged in common with 
the Metropolitan Opera are Mme. Alda, 
Alice Nielson, Mme. Noria and Signor 

Pin-Corsi, 

For the purpose of trying and hearing of 
American singers the management of the 
Opéra in Paris have placed the stage at the 
disposal of Mr. Russell and Signor Gatti 
Casazza and Andreas Dippel. 

A similar courtesy has been granted by 
Isola Fréres, of the Gaité. 

Mr. Dippel has gone to London to be 
present at the début of Slezak, the tenor of 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna, whose en 
gagement has been told. The directors of 
the Metropolitan count much on Slezak 
next season. He has been here a_ year 
studying with De Reszke, but has allowed 
no one to hear him. His is supposed to be 
the most important engagement they will 
make: all others will be for secondary 
parts. 

The chief musical event of the week has 
been the season of Russian opera at the 
Chatleet Chatelet Theater, which fashion- 
able music folk have crowded nightly. With 
this company Mme. Lipowska made her 
Parisian début. 








Song to Be Sung by Competing Sdnger- 
bunds 


The song to be sung by the competing 
singing societies for the Kaiser trophy at 
the gigantic song festival which will be 
held at the Madison Square Garden on June 
19, 20, 21 and 22, was composed by Mat- 


_ thieu Neumann, whose choral ballad, 


“Sardanapol,” had its first performance at 
Buckingham Palace in the presence of the 
King and Queen of England and their 
court. In such high esteem is Herr Neu 
mann held in Germany that recently he had 
bestowed upon him the title of Royal 
Music Director, 





A Compliment from Pittsburg 


PitrsBurG, Pa., May 26, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find check for my sub 
scription. Were it ten times the amount | 
should still think I were getting the best of 
the bargain! CHARLES HEINROTH. 





tet in giving special song services on Sun- 
day evenings during May and June. On 
last Sunday evening they sang Robyn’s 
cantata, “The Ascension,” the solo parts 
being taken by the members of the choir 
Mildred Langworthy, soprano; Mrs. F. C. 
Rollins, contralto; H. T. Wheelock, tenor, 
and Dr. F. C. Banta, baritone. 

The Wyandotte Choral Club, a new or 
ganization, under the direction of Pro 
fessor W. H. Leib, made its début in con 
cert on Monday evening. The club showed 
excellent training. Among the assisting 
soloists were Genevieve Lichtenwalter, 
pianist; Evelyn Hartley, soprano; Peter 
Karsgaard, violinist, and Paul Lamborn, 


tenor. M. R. W. 


Otis B. Boise, 
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CHICAGO’S NEWEST VOCAL PRODIGY 








Cynthia Helen Loveless Astonishes 
by. Her Accomplishments 
as a Singer 


Cuicaco, May 31.—Cynthia Helen Love- 
less, a young pupil of S. C. Barbini, was 
recently heard in a private recital in the 
studio of her Italian coach. Although only 
fifteen vears of age, she came last Novem- 
ber from Columbus, O., to study under Mr. 


Baribini, and in that short time has a ré- 
pertoire that comprises the soprano arias 
from “Les Dragons de Villars,” “Le Domi- 


no Noir,” “Faust,” “Diamants de la Cou- 
“Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore” and 
a list which would 


ronne,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
do credit to a woman twice her age. She 
sang the arias “I] m’aime,” “Les Drag- 
ons de Villars,” and “Eu Parle,” of Arditi. 
Her voice is a high dramatic soprano, well 
placed, and the young artist sings with in- 
telligence and feeling. All of these arias 
are sung in their different languages, as 
Miss Loveless understands French, German 
and Italian, in addition to her English. She 
contemplates going to Europe with her 
teacher in a year from now to begin her 
career, 

Miss Loveless is a thorough musician, 
and plays her own accompaniments on the 
piano. At this same recital Edward Wat- 
son, a young baritone, was heard in the 
Prologue from “Il Pagliacci,” and showed 
good schooling and a fine voice, giving the 


from 




















difficult aria in excellent fashion. R. D. 
CYNTHIA HELEN LOVELESS 
CONCERT Music Credit at Western University 
WM. PIANIST AppLeton, Wis., May 30.—Several new 
. AND Di- credit rules for music Jc de have been 
; RECTOR adopted at the Lawrence College Conser- 


vatory of Music, of which Dr. William 
Harper, well- known basso, is the head. A 
student desiring an A. B. degree, which 
necessitates 128 hours of class work, can 
now have twelve hours’ credit for musical 
work at the conservatory. A student desir- 
ing a degree of Mus. Bac. will now be re- 
quired to take thirty-six hours of work in 
the regular college studies, and can elect 


Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Ill. 


2ist Summer Season, CHAUTAUQUA Institute, 
CHAUTAUQUA, WN. Y. 


Weekly artists’ and students’ = 30 inter 
pretation classes and lectures supplementin gi 
vate instruction, Miss Georgia Robes an 
E, T. Tobey, assistants. Ce hep fen ee 
address, A. H. HOLMES, 725 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, ill. 











fifteen hours more, the rest of the studies 
for the four years to be carried on in the 
musical department. To enter the musical 
department in the regular course a student 
must now have one year’s elementary work 
in the vocal field and two years of training 
on the piano. Dr. Harper believes that 
these new rules will do much to raise the 
present high standard of the conservatory 


of music. M. N., S. 


PHOTOGRAPHING SOUND, NOW 


Cleveland Scientist Discovers New Way 
of Recording Tonal Vibrations 








CLEVELAND, O., May 31.—Professor Day- 
ton C. Miller, of the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science here, says he has discovered a 
means of photographing sound. By the use 
of his newly perfected device he believes 
it will be possible to distinguish on films 
the difference between the tones of a hu- 
man voice and the tones of a musical in- 
strument. 

In his investigation Professor Miller has 
used a harmonic analyzer, an instrument 
made in Switzerland, which separates sound 
waves into their component parts, deter- 
mining whether a certain photographed 
sound wave was made by a flute, a bell, a 
violin or other musical instrument. It is 
his purpose to tabulate the results of his 
experiments for the use of other investi- 
gators, a labor that will require several 
years’ time. 


Chalmers Sings for Swiss Minister 


Donald Chalmers, the eminent basso, sang 
for the delectation of the Minister of Swit- 
zerland at a recital given on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. Mr. Chalmers was, as 
usual, in superb voice, and his endurance 
was called to the test, for His Swiss Ex- 
cellency was so persistent in his demands 
for “more” that he was recalled many times. 


Ivan Abramson. Sues Manager 


Ivan Abramson obtained an injunction 
from Supreme Court Judge Gildersleeve 
last week restraining the opera company 
which was performing at the Grand Opera 
House from using his name on the adver- 
tising of the performances. He is suing 
the present manager of the company, Will- 
iam A. Edwards, for damages. 





The Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 


ended its season on May 8. 


BIG PREPARATIONS FOR 
OCEAN GROVE FESTIVALS 


Concerts to Begin July 24—Schumann- 
Heink, Homer, Bispham, Jomelli, 
Yaw and Many Other Soloists 


The season of Tali Esen Morgan’s Ocean 
Grove concerts will begin on July 24, when 
Louise Homer will sing. Until August 26 
there will be daily concerts and organ 
recitals. 

Among the leading features will be the 
United States Marine Band, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mme. Schumann-Heink, Jeanne 
Jomelli, David Bispham, Ellen Beach Yaw 
and about thirty others will also take part. 

The new organ, supposed to be the largest 
in the world, is now being completed. The 
National Convention of Organists will con 
vene there from August 2 to 13, and will 
be attended by at least 5,000 organists from 


England, Canada and the United States. 
Will C. Macfarlane, of St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York City, has been engaged 


as the official organist, and he will give 
recitals every afternoon from the middle of 
June to the middle of September. 

On August 7 Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and 
Costa’s “Eli” will be given by the Festival 
Chorus of 700 voices. There will be a chil 
dren’s chorus of 1,000 voices, which will 
give three concerts, and the permanent or- 
chestra will number sixty-five players. Eve 
ning recitals will be given by organists. 





To Escort Kaiser’s Music Representa- 


tives 
Valentine Kolb, of the United Singers 
Society of New York, sailed last week 


aboard the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, to 
meet the Kaiser’s representatives who will 
attend the big sangerfest in New York, 
beginning June 19, and escort them to this 
city. 





Granville to Tour Middle West 


Charles Norman Granville, the popular 
baritone, will make a recital tour in the 
Middle West from October 18 to November 
5, under the management of W. R. Ander- 
son. He will have the assistance of Charles 
Gilbert Spross, the composer-pianist. 





Ludwig Schwab is Kubelik’s loyal concert 
associate on his present tour of Europe. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO Where Vocal Students Combine Study With Vacation Joys 


AT END OF SEASON 


Local Professionals Continue to 
Give Recitals as Hot Weather 
Approaches 





Cuicaco, May 31.—Glenn Dillard Gunn 
announces three musicales at Cable Hall, to 
take place Friday morning June 4, 11 and 
18. The piano soloists will be Sarah Suttle, 
Catherine Parkeson, Margaret Goodman, 
Charlotte Andrus, Clara Mitchell and Effie 
Haarvig. Violin pupils of Hugo Heerman, 
Ludwig Becker, Mr. Mackek, Joseph Vilim 
and Hugo Kortschak, which include Ethel 
Freeman, Herman Felber, Jr., Robert Do 
lejsi. Richard Vilim and Melvin Martin will 
also appear on these programs. The Bohe- 
mian American Students’ Orchestra will 
play under the leadership of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. 

Pupils of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music and Dramatic Art, under the tute 
lage of Shirley Gandell, furnished 4 fine 
program at a recent recital by that school. 
Julian Worthington, with a sonorous and 
pleasing bass voice, was heard to good ad 

vantage in Chaminade’s “Les Deux Mene 
triers’; Robert C. Reece, a promising young 
tenor, rendered “On Away, Awake,” show 
ing a voice of beauty and clearness. Others 
on the program were Corene Bain, A. H. 
Hancon, Herbert Lott, Matilda A. Bauerle, 
Arthur Jones, Mary T. McGregor, Clar 
ence L. Neu, Elmer Lott and E 5.1 Jouglas. R, G, Weigester and His Summer Class at Indian Steps, Near Elmira, N. Y. Mr. Weigester Is Seated to the Right of the 
Signor Antonio Travato, the Philippine Center, and Will Be Identified by His Smile and Eyeglasses 





, virtuoso, who for the last few weeks has 

been one of the features at the Majestic Preparations are being made for the lwo commodious cottages, with large class also affords to teachers and those 
rheater, gave a private concert on May 21, coming season of the Weigester Summer porches overlooking the river, vast fields preparing to teach the opportunity of hear 
with Vera Barley, a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. School of Vocal Music to be held at In- and hills, are being fitted up for the stu ing other voices trained. 
s3ergey. Miss Barley has a very sweet voice dian Steps, a charming portion of country dents, and there will be boating, bathing, Chere will be a class in song interpreta 
and is also a pianist of ability. Theodore situated along the bank of the Chemung fishing and other out-of-door sports. tion, which will include the study of mu- 
S. Bergey will give a joint recital with River, about three miles west of Elmira, The courses of study have been designed sical history, the lives of composers, cer 
Mrs. Sergey at Cable Hall on Thursday N. Y. The well wooded hills rise from to cover the entire subject of the art of tain phases of harmony and counterpoint, 
evening, June 10. 400 to 600 feet above the river, the high singing, so that students who are unable to the correct reading of the poem, tempera 


. rhe Fiske leachers Agency has placed ways are well kept, and the river, valleys devote themselves to a long period of study ment, facial expression, Somme action, 
Florence Cross, who studied two years with = and hills afford scenes of matchless beauty may derive the greatest amount of benefit public appearance, etc. There will also be 


—— 


; Moszkowski, as head of the piano depart and interest. A wild and picturesque glen from the school and carry away ideas to be a class in sight-singing and the rudiments 
: ment of the State Normal School, at Em cuts up along the side of the mountain worked out during the Winter months. of music, an excellent course in physical 
poria, Kan. 3 within a stone’s throw of the school head The class work will be a special feature culture, classes for the study of English, 

: William Beard returned Irom Denver quarters, and amid elms, pines and maples of the Summer school, and its value can krench, German and Italian diction, quar- 

last week after a very successful appear will be found many a quiet and picturesque not be overestimated, a student often being tet experience for young church singers, 

ance there in “Tannhauser.” He also met retreat. able to see a mistake or a requirement in and other advantages. ; 

: with great success on his trip through the The city of Elmira, which 1s easily ac stantly in another, which might take months A large number of Mr. Weigester’s New 
East with the Paulist Society, and sings  cessible by trolley, has also many attrac to learn in strictly private lessons. The York pupils are planning to spend the 
next Sunday in the “Creation” in Bloom tions for students. principles of tone production will be thor Summer at the school, and Mrs. w eigester 
ington, Ill. After an appearance in a con Within a radius of twenty miles are sit oughly explained by means of informal will assist in the school work. Gertrude 
cert in Illinois and a concert in Lafayette, uated Watkins Glen, Havanna Glen, Sen lectures and illustrated by pupils of the Belle Cobb will be the official accompanist, 
Ind., on June 9, he will return to Chicago eca and other Central New York lakes, all school. Common faults of singers will be playing at all concerts and recitals, as_ well 
and resume his teaching through the Sum- accessible by trolley, thus affording oppor- pointed out, their cause demonstrated and as in the studio. The school opens July 19 
mer at the Chicago Conservatory. tunities for short trips. exercises given for correcting them. This and closes August 2 


Charles Beach and the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra arrived in Chicago last 
week, after a tour of the Pacific Coast, 





She sings with musical intelligence and is dough, on Saturday afternoon, May 29, at musical circles, and his voice is very sym 


where they were received with enthusiasm. Well equipped for a career. She has studied Handel Hall. Twenty-four pupils were pathetic and clear. ee 
Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, was especially With Miss Edwards for the past five years. heard and each number showed the soloist Phe concert given at Ravinia Park The 
successful. s The Mary Wood Chase School gave the to good advantage and exhibited fine train ater by Estelle Auge, soprano; Bruno Stein 


Martin Ballman has been engaged by the second of its series of five concerts on ing del, ‘cellist, and Ferdinand Steindel, pianist, 





Bush Temple Conservatory to conduct a Thursday evening, May 20, Ruth M. Bur With only forty-eight hours’ notice, and proved to be rival d artistic. Although the 
class of orchestra playing for next season. ton and Louise Burton furnishing an inter no orchestra rehearsal, William John Hall, t@!my evening prevented many from attend 
Mr. Ballman’s orchestra opened the Bis- esting program. One Saturday morning, the St. Louis tenor, was heard in Gou ing, the audience was fairly large and very 
marck Garden on June 1. May 20, the third of these concerts was nod’s “Redemption” in the presentation of 4ppreciative. Mme. Auge sang a group of 
The Arts and Crafts Society have ar- held, the program being given by the young’ that oratorio at Edwardsville, Ill, by the French and English songs, her rendition ol 
ranged two noonday concerts for each children of the school, and it brought for choral society of that town. ‘The soloist “Vous Dansez, Marquise,” by Gaston Le 
é week. At the first one, on last Thursday ward several young pupils of promise. was very successful, and the oratorio Malre, being particularly interesting. Bruno 
afternoon, Helena Bingham, the composer, (he twenty-third annual commencement pleased a musical audience Steindel proved his popularity by his usual 
gave a program of her own songs that was’ concert and exercises of the American Con Harold Henry, the pianist, has been re ay playing, and ghee pr vate ogg Dar 
very enjoyable. William A. Willett, bari servatory will take place at Orchestra Hall engaged by the Cosmopolitan School of mt ry Cotes te Wid oo RD. 
tone, assisted by Edward Ebert-Buchheim, on Thursday evening, June 17. An orches- \lusic. and will next season teach exclu himself a — of rare merit. R. D. 
and Nell Williams, gave a recital at the tra under the direction of Adolf Weidig sively for that institution 2a as: : 
Student Building at the Indiana Univer will assist \t a private recital last week Elaine De Ziegler Pupil Makes Début 
sity, and in Bloomington and Marion, Ind. Hugh Anderson, who sang last Sunday Sellem, the popular contralto, was heard Ida Marcella Cowen, soprano, a pupil of 
[he program was made up of three groups at the Kenwood Evangelical Church, will in several grand opera arias, sung in the Anna E. Ziegler, of No. 1425 Broadway 
of songs: religious, classic and miscella take part in “Martha” on Tuesday evening, vernacular. Since Miss De Sellem’s great ( Metropolitan Opera House studios), made 
neous, and proved such a success that these June 25, at Tarkio, Mo. Mr. Anderson _ success in the title rdle of the opera, “Mig her début in recital Friday evening, May 
artists are engaged for a concert in each sang the rdle of Harapha in Handel's non,” at the Illinois Theater early in the 19, at Carnegie Lyceum. She was assisted 
town for next season “Samson,” given by the Handel Club in Winter, she has been encouraged to study by Amélie Pardon, pianist, and Herbert J. 
Maximilian Dick, the violinist, left for Auditorium Recital Hall this evening. for the operatic stage, for which she is well Braham, accompanist. Miss Cowen has a 
his home in St. Peter, Minn., last week, Maybel A. McDonald, coloratura soprano, _ fitted by reason of her beautiful voice, mu voice of wide range, which she uses nat 
where he expects to spend the Summer. left on May 29 for a sixteen weeks’ tour sical intelligence and temperament. Miss’ urally and with artistic effect. Her best 
Etta Edwards recently had Eleanore At with Krell’s Band De Sellem and Robert C. Reece sang the number, in a program of great variety, was 
kinson, mezzo-contralto, one of her ad [he Columbia School of Music gave a ‘Crucifix,” by Faure, beautifully, their Marcello’s “Quella Fiamma.” Mme. Par 
vanced pupils, sing at a private recital which matinée musicale by members of the chil voices blending perfectly. Mr. Reece, who don is an excellent pianist, with good tech 
» proved that this young singer is the pos dren’s department, under the direction of has been under the instruction of Shirley nic, finish and style. Herbert J. Braham 
, sessor of a large voice, sweet and flexible Clare Osborne Reed and Gertrude H. Mur Gandell this Winter, is coming forward in accompanied with insight and musicianship 
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[These articles cover a series of experiences 
from years of European study, through the writer's 
pursuit of the American Idea in music from East 
to West up to the present time, -They picture in 
2 narrative way America’s musical pathfinding, as 
contrasted with European traditions. | 


Before speaking of the organization 
which was launched in Detroit in March, 
1907, there is a word to be said about the 
causes leading up to it. Somewhere in 
the early chapters of this narrative I gave 
fair warning that as we went on from the 
aimless enthusiasms of student days tow- 
ard the years of mature and purposeful 
endeavor, the cheerful casualness of the 
story must give, place somewhat to more 
serious considerations. Every American 
who takes even the smallest hand in musical 
affairs, as professional, amateur, or merely 
as a listener, is going this journey—fol- 
lowing this quest of the American Idea 
in music, whether he is consciously think- 
ing of it or not. The great question is 
not, What is American music going to be, 
or sound like? but, What is America going 
to. do with the Musical Idea, the art of 
music as a factor in life and civilization? 
Is she merely trivially or luxuriously going 
to amuse herself with the work of the 
craftsmen of other lands, as a_ spoiled 
daughter of wealth might toy with some 
rare scarab of the Nile or Etruscan brace- 
let? Or is she coming to realize that.a 
people cannot truly grow in musical art and 
culture, except that people be a creator of 
musical art? Will she bestir herself and 
hew and forge out music of her own? 
And if so, will she help to make a place 
for her workers, co-operate in making a 
place in her artistic and economic plan for 


those who sing her songs and chant her 
symphonies? ‘These are the questions we 
must ask—the living questions in American 
musical life to-day, which our activities, 
our enterprises and undertakings of the 
next few years must answer. 

It was in 1907, after the cessation of my 
specific work with the Southwestern folk 
songs, and with the turning of my atten- 
tion wholly to the national situation, that 
I began to see with understanding eyes the 
real nature of the evolution and the prob- 
lem that were working themselves out in the 
musical life of America. 

Perhaps the two chief notions that every 
American must get into his head to-day, 
if he is to see below the surface of the 
matter, are these: that 

America set up and had in operation a 
great definite machinery for the perform- 
ance and propagation of European music, 
when that was all there was to have, and 
before the American composer, in sufficient 
numbers and force to count, had come on 
the scene, and that 

The whole American people for genera- 
tions has thus been educated and trained to 
the idea that the only real music is Euro- 
pean music. 

To realize these things is the only way 
we can get away from the sentimental cant 
and twaddle about the neglect of the Ameri- 
can composer. For all the talk about the 
American composer for a number of years, 
for all the good work done by some of 
our composers for decades, the idea ‘“Amer- 
ican composer,” taking it in the broadest 
sense and in relation to the history of 
music, is a new idea in the world. A place 
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must be made for this new idea. To 
make this place something must be dis- 
placed a little, moved to one side or re- 
adjusted. But even a very slight readjust- 
ment of so massive a machine as the na- 
tional musical life—a readjustment which 
must be made, too, while the machine is 
running—is a pretty serious and difficult 
affair. It throws out of gear the calcula- 
tions of many people. Everyone has the 
trouble of beginning a new set of computa- 





tions. The orchestral conductor has to 
think, “Can I risk this new work by an 
unknown man with my audience? Will it 


be a sufficient popular success to warrant 
the support of those who maintain the or- 
chestra, and who require that the orchestra 
shall show a profit or at least a minimum 
deficit?” He has also to bestir his musical 
judgment and ask: “Is this really a good 
work?” For new works by native com- 
posers cannot be taken on faith. There is 
no glamour of European reputation behind 
them. 

Singers and players have to think nearly 
the same thought, though they are less be- 
holden to backers. Glamour, reputation, 
monev, they think, can come only by plac- 
ing on programs the latest European nov- 
elty or sensation, or true fame by sticking 
to the classics—the poor classics, which had 
such an agonizing time transforming them- 
selves from revolutionary works by dis- 
honored native prophets into world-classics ! 
Artists are slow to realize that an imme- 
diate money reward is not the most sub- 
stantial form of reward. They are slow 
to see that in a land where pioneering is a 
prime and inevitable necessity, they fail to 
strike firm roots into the soil which must 
nourish them, when they appeal to a pass- 
ing taste for exotics. Even when an artist 
appreciates the value of new American 
work, he must stop to think, “Will my 
audience accept this, pay me in the end for 
doing such things? Tt takes time to prepare 
new works—time which might be spent 
upon something certain to bring me sup- 
port.” This is by no means a wholly mer- 
cenary thought; it is a most necessary 
consideration, and we may be assured that 
even the most courageous artistic pioneer 
cannot escape taking it into account in 
his calculations. A noted songstress was 
heard praising in the highest terms some 
new American songs. 


“Why don’t you sing them?” she was 
asked. 

“Oh, it would hurt my reputation,” was 
her quick reply. 

Men like David Bispham and Harry 
Barnhart are far sighted, when they de- 
termine to blaze the paths of American 
progress, whatever the rough work it 
entails. They will have the vast satisfac 


tion of having helped to build the founda- 
tions of the musical life of America, and 
they will have the increasing and enduring 
support of the people. 

Again the great manage rial and publish- 
ing organizations of the East are planted 
firmly as the rock of Gibraltar in the im- 
mense industry of selling America its Eu- 
ropean music. The very ground under the 
rock shifts when the creative idea in Amer- 
ican music springs into being and America 
begins to look to herself for her music. 
Even these great organizations must begin, 
not without great inconvenience, to under- 
go readjustments. 

And so all down the line the American 
composer trying to get a hearings sings, 
with the witches in “Macbeth,” 

Double, double, 
Toil and trouble. 

Neglected? Not a bit. He has not been 
in the game long enough to be neglected. 
He is a new kind of man, these ten, twenty, 
fifty years past, fighting for standing-room 


in a place where no provision has been made 
for him. If he is not fighting cheerfully, 
joyously, something is wrong with him. 
MacDowell’s untimely end, a great hero in 
the fight fallen, has stirred the country to 
its depths. With that fall a new era has 
begun. 

These conclusions, and many others, were 
the result of investigation, inquiry, observa- 
tion, during my four years of wandering 
up and down the land. I found hampering 
conditions surrounding the performance of 
American compositions and surrounding the 
publication of them. Artistically and com- 
mercially, there was pathmaking to be done. 
The influence of society, taking the term 
broadly, must be brought to bear on gain- 
ing adequate performance of American 
works. Artists must be encouraged from 
the audience’s side to give important Amer- 
ican works. Support must be gained for 
the publication of the highest quality of 
American music. It was at this time, and 
to set forth these points, that I wrote an 
article, “Society and American Music,” for 
the Atlantic Monthly, which so greatly 
aroused the ire of Arthur Symons, in the 
London Saturday Review. He assumed it 
to be my thought that such organization 
would directly affect the creative act of the 
comnoser. As a matter of fact, it does so 
only vaguely and indirectly. The cultiva- 
tion of the creative musical art of America 
by the American people is a different matter. 

As a tangible outcome of the situation, 
the first center of the “Wa-Wan Society” 
was organized in Detroit, in March, 1907. 
This was based upon the Wa-Wan Press 
idea and work, and provided for subscrib 
ing memberships to a monthly series of 
American music publications, and meetings 
and concerts for the performance of the 
best American music in general. The music 
of the series was to be only an incidental 
factor in this performance. A number of 
leading citizens took a hand in the organi- 
zation, among them Mr. Lobenstine, Miss 
Edna Wallace, Miss Clara Dyar, Mr. N. J. 
Corey, Mr. Larned, Mrs. S. Olin Johnson 
and Mrs. Charles Hammond. Thus a wide- 
ly distributed national organization was 
begun which eventually, after radical 
changes and developments, became the pres 
ent American Music Society. 

(To be continued next week.) 


SCORES WITH SONG AND FLOWER 


Lillian Nordica Greeted with Cyclonic 
Applause at Concert 

Lonpon, May 29.—The brilliant voice of 

Lillian Nordica filled Queen’s Hall this 

afternoon to the great delight of a large 


audience. It was her first appearance in 
London for some time, and naturally all 
Enelish music lovers flocked to Regent 


street to listen to. this very great American 
song bird, and very glad they were to hear 
her. 

Nordica never sane better. There was 
almost a- cyclone of applause after each 
song, and she showed her good nature in 
singing again when the audience demanded 
it. A very pretty feature was her gener- 
osity with the many flowers sent her. She 
did not keep them all, but, on the contrary, 
tore the bouquets apart and threw the flow- 
ers to eager hands in the audience. 





“In many respects Wagner resembles Na- 
polean II1.,” Ferdinand Hiller once said. 
“Like him, he alw ays had faith in his work, 
notwithstanding the most adverse circum- 
stances. All the means which could help 
him toward the goal of his aspirations he 
has employed with an energy which no 
musician possessed before him to the same 
degree.” 
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Melba Touches the Half-Century Mark in Her Homeland—London 
Draws the Line at a Three-Year-Old Prodigy—Paris Satu- 
rating Itself With Russian Opera—‘‘Tiefland” Sung for the 
200th Time in Berlin—-How Ysaye Got His First Guadagnini 
—Francis Macmillen in the Limelight in London—Pierne’s 
“Children’s Crusade” to Be Extended to South Africa. 








WO of the most celebrated prima donnas 
of the day slipped past an interesting 
anniversary last month. Nellie Melba and 
Lillian Nordica are the two great sopranos 
who came within a week of being twin 
sisters in their art. On May I9, over in 
Australia, on her native heath, Melba 
rounded out her fifty melodious years. Nor- 
dica had anticipated her on May 12. 
ee 


ND now even London seems to be tiring 
of the annual crop of wonder-children. 
“We are weary of prodigies,” wails the 
Musical Standard, “and had thought, very 
absurdly, that the supply had come to an 
end.” Now when London turns @ cold, 
damp shoulder to them, what will the prod- 
igies do then, poor things? 

A short time ago the periodical quoted 
published an imaginary interview with a 
prodigy of three Summers, little dreaming 
that such a subject would be forthcoming in 
the flesh. But—behold the child! It is 
Pepito Arriola’s small sister, who, to avoid 
“professional conflict” with her mature 
brother of eleven years, has been rechrist- 
ened Pilar Osorio. Read the London Daily 
Chronicle's report of the London début 
before an invited audience of this three- 
year-old Spanish maid with a dash of Ger 
man blood: 

“On a piano especially built to facilitate 
the manipulation of the keys by her tiny 
fingers, little Pilar Osorio, the latest of the 
musical prodigies, yesterday gave selections 
from her répertoire at Bluthner’s Hall. It 
is but seven months since the celebration of 
her third birthday, as she gravely informed 
a representative of the Daily Chronicle, so 
that one may say without offence that she 
has absolutely no knowledge of technic or 
artistic exactitude. Nor does she take her 
self quite so seriously even as her brother, 
Pepito Arriola, who was trained under 
Arthur Nikisch, and is a sturdy, dark 
skinned young genius. Indeed, tlhe little 
lady confessed that her first absorbing love, 
after her gentle mother, is her white teddy 
bear, almost as big as herself. 

“The tasks set her for yesterday's per- 
formance included the particularly difficult 
and prolonged Concerto Caprice of Espi 
noza. Yet La Petite, as she is endearingly 
styled, went from that to other difficult 
pieces with few signs of fatigue. But when 
any doubt crossed her mind she stopped. for 
a bar or two, glanced at her mother, and, 
receiving a reassuring nod, went on again, 
happily and wonderfully.” 

This 1909 Wunderkind, whose head is no 
higher than the lid of the grand piano, 
plays entirely by ear. She has not made 
many public appearances as yet, but she is 
being molded for the life in which her 
brother is now quite an old-timer. Where 
is the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children? 

* * * 

RUSSIAN operas are in vogue in Paris 

just now. Last year’s performances at 
the Opéra of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff,” in connection with the visit of Feodor 
Chaliapine and other artists from the Ilm- 
perial Opera, St. Petersburg, were so suc- 
cessful financially that Chaliapine has felt 
encouraged to bring the entire company of 
the Moscow Opera for a month’s season at 
the Chatelet. 

During the engagement, which is now at 
its height, the répertoire is restricted to 
three works—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Ivan the 
Terrible,” Borodine’s “Prince Igor” and 
Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla,” with 
which Berlioz in his time was profoundly 
impressed. This schedule is supplemented 
by several ballets, for which ‘a dancing 
corps was recruited from the principal 
opera houses in Russia. The Russian ballet 
dancers, it is well known, are now the fore- 
most in all Europe. 


HEY are agreed in London that Francis 
Macmillen has made great strides since 
last they heard him there. The Daily Tele- 
graph, for instance, observes that “since his 
last visit to London he seems to have ad- 
vanced a goodly distance along the road to 
artistic development and to have acquired 
in cantabile playing a beauty of tone and a 
degree of expressiveness which were not 
formerly his to command.” 
The Times also is complimentary in its 


loyalty to a favorite pianist, “who will be 
a composer, and nobody, shall stop him.” 

There is no doubt that the more intimate 
atmosphere of the Berlin Komische Oper 
explains in great measure the potent appeal 
of the work in Berlin that was absolutely 
lost in the vast spaces of the Metropolitan. 
All, too, who know Director Gregodr’s pro- 
duction are agreed that Maria Labia, how- 
ever uneven her work was at the Manhat- 
tan during the Winter, is unequalled as 
Marta—a verdict those who have heard 
her here as Santusza, by all means her best 
achievement of the season, could readily 
accept. Emmy Destinn, the Metropolitan’s 
Marta, made no secret of the fact that the 
role did not appeal to her. 

D’Albert gave the muses a day off and 
made the journey to Berlin from his estate 
in Northern Italy especially for this jubilee 
performance. He himself conducted, to the 
exuberant delight of a vigorously enthusi 
astic Berlin crowd. 

x * * 
M ARGUERITE SYLVA, whose differ- 
ences of opinion with her husband, 


William D. Mann, regarding her career in 
opera, have led to a separation, has been 





THE HAYDN MUSEUM IN VIENNA 


One of the main points of interest to 
recently held in Vienna, in connection with the celebration of 


Musical Congress, 


the visitors attending the International 


the centenary of Joseph Haydn’s death, was the modest litthke Haydn Museum, into 


which the house where the composer of 
his life with the exception of his second 


was here that both “The Creation” and ‘ 


“The Creation” spent the latter years of 
London visit, has been transformed. It 
“The Seasons” were written. 


The Museum 


cannot boast a very representative collection of souvenirs, as Count Esterhazy has 
in his possession most of the Haydn treasures, while others are in the Museum of 
the Society of Music Friends, and some are scattered around among private 


owners. 
the composer on exhibition. 


Sut there are a number of interesting letters, medallions and portraits of 
Che museum occupies as yet but two rooms. 





review of his recital: “Throughout the 
concert Mr. Macmillen’s playing was won; 
derfully clean and well finished, and even 
when he indulged in tricks such as the Pa- 
ganini Fantasy on the G string his tone was 
musical, his bowing strong and his whole 
style remarkably free from affectation.” 

Besides the “Moise” Fantasy here re- 
ferred to, the program had Debussy’s “En 
bateau,”. Ysaye’s arrangement of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Etude en forme d'une valse,” Da- 
vid’s arrangement of two movements of a 
Mozart symphony, Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D Minor, the Mozart minuet in D so 
popular with all violinists, the Aria from 
Schumann’s Sonata for Piano in F Sharp 
Minor, Zarzycki’s Mazurka and Hartmann’s 
transcription of MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose.” 

Toward the end of this month Macmillen 
will play Max Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor at the sixth of the New Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts, under Landon Ronald. 

* * * 


WE who wondered last Winter why Eu- 

gen d’Albert’s “Tiefland” at the Met- 
ropolitan had been preceded by such a 
fortissimo blaring of trumpets keep on 
wondering as we read that this opera has 
just reached its two hundredth perform- 
ance in Berlin alone. This fact is a com- 
mentary either on Berlin taste or Berlin 


“guesting,”’ to adapt German terminology, 
in Zurich as Carmen and Marguerite. 

Of the Princesse Chic of other days, who 
is to be heard at the Manhattan next sea- 
son, a Zurich reviewer has this chivalrous 
verdict to make public: “She possesses a 
beautiful, dark-colored mezzo-soprano, to 
which one can listen with unalloyed pleas- 
ure; with this she combines an attractive 
appearance and exceedingly resourceful 
dramatic ability which she displays to par- 
ticularly good advantage in the role of 


Carmen,’ 
ie ee 


HEN Eugéne Ysaye was young and 
poor he coveted a Guadagnini violin 
that he saw in a pawnbroker’s window in 
Hamburg. Though he could not dream of 
purchasing it at that time, he went into the 
shop one day and asked the pawnbroker 
to keep it for him, as he might by chance 
be able to buy it at some future date, says 
M. A. P. The obliging pawnbroker agreed 
to lay it aside for a reasonable time. 

All the way back to his lodging house 
Ysaye worried over his inability to appro 
priate the violin at once, but on reaching 
the house, to his great astonishment, he 
found an old friend from Belgium there 
awaiting him. Ysaye immediately told him 
about the Guadagnini, and begged him to 
lend him the money to buy it. 


“It’s a large amount to pay,” was the 
friend’s reply, “and I haven’t as much 
money with me.” 

“Would you lend it if you had?” asked 
the budding violinist. 

“Yes,” said the friend, “for I believe in 
your future and in you; but, as I have said, 
I have not the money.” 

An inspiration seized Ysaye. 

“Look here,” said he; “you deal in dia- 
monds, don’t you? Well, then, just leave 
a few diamonds as security and get me the 
Guadagnini.” 

The friend was so taken aback by the 
proposal that at first he was speechless; 
then, realizing the life-and-death serious- 
ness of the young violinist, he consented to 
leave a bag of stones as security for the 
instrument. 

“In this way,” relates Ysaye, “I was mar- 
ried to my first love among the fiddles—my 
beautiful Guadagnini.” 

* * * 


ERMANY’S chamber music societies 
have been much interested in the first 
public performance in Bonn last week of 
an unpublished quintet for wind instru- 
ments by Beethoven, now in the possession 
of Dr. Erich Prieger, of Bonn. The com 
position is written for oboe, bassoon and 
three horns, and belongs to the few works 
for this group of instruments that Bee 
thoven ever wrote. It is supposed to have 
been composed between the years 1798 and 
1802, according to the Allgemeine Musik 
Zeitung. 

Unfortunately, only the first two move 
ments have been preserved in their en 
tirety. Of the minuet but fifteen measures 
remain; the finale was lost during the life- 
time of the master, through his notorious 
carelessness. The work as it stands is said 
to be vastly superior both in form and con- 
tents, to the two sextets, opus 71 and 81a. 
Through its serious and, in part, elegiac 
mood it forms a striking contrast to the 
sextet, opus 20, with its youthful freshness. 

* * ® 

OUTHERNMOST South Africa is to 
be the next field of action for Pierné’s 
“Children’s Crusade.” On July 13 Albert 
Archdeacon, of London, will begin his third 
South African Choral Festival tour at 
Capetown, where during the week's festival 
two performances of the Pierné cantata 
will be given, with a choir of 400 children, 
in addition to an adult chorus of 300 voices. 

Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, of Montreal, 
travels from England especially to super 
vise and conduct performances of his 
“Pan” ’ in Capetown and the other cities 
visited on the tour, which include Port 
Elizabeth, Durban, East London, Maritz 
burg, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Pretoria, 
Johannesburg and Grahamstown. Besides 
“The Children’s Crusade” and “Pan,” such 
good old stand-bys as “Elijah,” “Messiah,” 
“St. Paul,” “The Creation” and Gounod’s 
“Faust” will be sung. A soprano and a 
tenor—Esta d’Argo and Lloyd Chandos— 
will follow Mr. Archdeacon from England 
to eke out the local supply of soloists. Im- 
presario Archdeacon, who is a concert 
singer when he is at home, will be person 
ally responsible for the bass solo parts. 

* * * 


FOR the closing number of the “gala 

Beethoven” program given at the Paris 
Opéra on the 25th of May, the finale of the 
“Apothéose de Beethoven,” the Fauchois 
blank verse drama that has been having a 
popular run at the Odéon, was given by a 
composite cast of lyric and dramatic stars. 
The two male roles in the scene were en- 
acted by Maurice Rénaud and Mounet- 
Sully; the nine symphonies were represent- 
ed by Sarah Bernhardt and Mmes. Bartet, 
Brandés, Lucienne Bréval, Rose Caron, 
Darthy, Jane Hatton, Segond-Weber and 
Vallandri. 

Before this act Mary Garden had failed 
to sing a group of the “Chansons écos 
saires.” Marie Delna, however, had sung 
“In questa tomba”’ and other Beethoven 
songs, and Mme. Vallandri “Adelaide,” 
Jacques Thibaud had played the violin con 
certo and the Opéra orchestra had played 
the third “Leonore” Overture, under Ed 
ouard Colonne’s direction, and the “Pas- 
toral” Symphony, under Camille Chevil- 
lard’s baton. 

Perhaps most interesting of all—to pian- 
ists, at any rate—was the performance of 
Beethoven’s Fantasy for piano, chorus and 
orchestra, which, because of its many 


[Continued on page 27.) 
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OPEN-AIR MUSIC BY 
PHILA. ORCHESTRA 


Stanley Mackey to Direct Pohlig’s 
Men—Vacation Plans and 
Students’ Recitals 


PHILADELPHIA, June 1.—With the excep- 
tion of the programs by pupils at some of 
the music schools for graduating exercises, 
the season has come to a close here, the 
artists have left or are preparing to depart 
for their Summer vacations, and the music- 
loving public must find entertainment at 
the Municipal Band performances or at the 
parks, principally Willow Grove, where 
Pryor and his band are attracting thou- 
sands every afternoon and evening. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra players, about forty 
members of the famous organization, are 
ready to fill the Summer contract for the 
city, and, directed by Stanley Mackey, will 
soon be heard in the open air. 

The Musical Art Club gave an informal 
musicale last Saturday evening before a 
representative audience. The soloists were 
Noah Swayne, 2d, baritone; Edwin A. 
Brill, violinist, and Louis Remont, clarinet. 
Mr. Brill played brilliantly part of a suite 
for violin and piano by Goldmark, and also 
shorter selections. Several very interesting 
numbers for clarinet and piano by Brahms 
and Schumann afforded Mr. Remont op- 
portunity to show his skill. 

Before a large audience in Musical Fund 
Hall last Saturday evening the graduates 
of the Hyperion School of Music gave 
their annual concert under the direction of 
Franklin E. Cresson and John W. Pom- 
mer, Jr., directors of the institution. Messrs. 
Cresson and Pommer and Lucius Cole and 
Edward Shippen Van Leer, members of 
the faculty, assisted the pupils. Dr. Jesse 
H. Michener presented diplomas fo the 
following : 

Joline Beggs, Ethel Esther Burkart and 
Mildred S, Moore, piano, and Lillian Fos- 
ter Colby, Lillus E. Cox and Edith Pauline 
Parker, normal training course. 

The committee for the Philadelphia sea- 
son of grand opera, under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, last week 
announced that all the boxes at the Acad- 
emy of Music are retaken for next season. 
The list of subscribers, with several ex- 
ceptions, is the same as for a number of 
years. 

Marie Zeckwer is now under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones, New York. 
Last week she appeared with Albert Ro- 
senthal, ‘cellist, in a recital at the Carroll 
Club, Wheeling, W. Va. Last Friday she 
sang for the Euterpean Club, Wayne, Pa. 
Last evening, in Wilkes-Barre, she appeared 
with Dr. Mason’s Glee Society in a con- 
cert in which Christine Miller, contralto; 
Frank Ormsby, tenor, and Edwin Evans, 
baritone, were the other soloists. On June 
29 Miss Zeckwer will sing with the Thomas 
Orchestra at Willow Grove, and will end a 
successful season with four recitals in 
Cliff Haven, N. Y. 

The Local Composers’ Musical Festival 
was given last week in Holy Trinity Memo- 
rial Chapel before a great gathering of 
music lovers, many of them church people. 
All the selections were by local composers 
—Herbert J. Tily, Philip Goepp, David D. 
Wood, Frederick Maxson, William Stans- 
field, George Alexander, A. West, S. Wes- 
ley Sears, Harry Alexander Matthews and 
the Rev. Julius G, Bierck, all organists at 
prominent churches here. The _ soloists 
were: Emily A. Cobden, soprano; Almira 
Reed Harris, contralto; John B. Becker, 
tenor; Nelson A. Chesnutt, tenor, and 
Charles F. Meade, baritone. 
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At the annual meeting of the Cantaves 
Chorus the following officers were elected 
for the coming season: Edna Florence 
Smith, president; Anne Patterson Gamon, 
vice-president; May Porter, musical di- 
rector; Elizabeth Fudge, secretary and 
treasurer; Ruth Kennedy Cross, librarian, 
and two additional members to the board, 
Margaret Walker and Luna Horton Mac- 
Millan. Viola Jenny will be accompanist. 
The chorus has an active membership of 
forty-six, with an associate membership of 
one hundred and thirty. 

At the Pennsylvania Conservatory of 
Music, Irma L. Ancker, a pupil of Vivian 
Ingle, gave a piano recital this week, as- 
sisted by Elizabeth Signer Doerr, violinist. 
Betty F. Miller, a pupil of Richard C. 
Schirmer, was heard in a piano recital, 
assisted by Edith Bloomfield, contralto, and 
George W. Hoffman, violinist. The orches- 
tral class of the conservatory, pupils of Mr. 
Ingle, gave a symphony concert last week 
before a large audience. George F. Letts, 
violinist, assisted. 

Ralph Kinder gave his last organ recital 
of the season on Sunday evening at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. It was the 
three hundred and eighty-first played by 
the distinguished organist in this church, 
and marked the end of a most successful 
season. S. E. E. 


HUBBARD PUPILS APPEAR 
IN GOUNOD’S “‘ FAUST ”’ 


Remarkably Fine Performance Given by 
Boston Singers—Teachers Re- 
ceive Applause 





Beston, May 21.—There have been many 
performances in Boston of Gounod’s fa- 
miliar and beautiful opera “Faust” by pro- 
fessional, semi-professional and amateur 
companies. For general excellence of the 
performance as a whole, as well as artistic 
work by individuals, the presentation given 
by pupils of Arthur J. Hubbard, the well- 
known Boston teacher, assisted by Willard 
Flint, bass, a former pupil of Mr. Hub- 
bard, in Jordan Hall last Thursday eve- 
ning, deserves a place in the front rank. 
The production was complete in every de- 
tail and even included the second scene of 
the fourth act, which is often cut in order 
to shorten the performance. 

The cast was as ‘follows: Faust, Charles 
F. Hackett; Valentine, Wadsworth Pro- 
vandie; Mephistopheles, Willard Flint; 
Wagner, Vincent V. Hubbard; Siebel, Ma- 
rie Kilcoyne; Martha, Katherine G. Roche; 
Marguerite, Caroline Hooker. 

The orchestra was under the direction 
of Henri G. Blaisdell. There was a large, 
well-trained chorus, and here it should be 
said that the excellent work of the chorus, 
both in stage business and in singing, added 
much to the success of the performance. 

The work of the principals gave one the 
impression of nothing less than a profes- 
sional performance. Mr. Flint made a con- 
vincing Mephistopheles, his rich, sonorous 
stones being admirably suited to the part. 
He possesses also marked histrionic ability. 

Mr. Hackett possesses a voice of unusual 
purity, and it is not lacking in virility. He 
gave a finished, praiseworthy performance. 

Mr. Provandie is a born operatic singer. 
He acts easily, naturally, and sings with a 
spontaneity and beauty of tone and artistic 
phrasing. 

Miss Hooker gave an intensely dramatic 
interpretation of the part of Marguerite, 
and was especially forceful in both scenes 
of the fourth act. In the second scene Miss 
Hooker and Mr. Flint did an admirable 
piece of acting. 

Miss Kilcoyne made a most attractive 
Siebel. Her appearance was good and her 
performance of the part excellent. Miss 
Roche and Vincent Hubbard made the most 
of comparatively small parts. 

There was a very large audience, every 
seat in the hall being occupied, and there 
was much hearty applause. After the third 
act the enthtisiasm ran riot, and both Mr. 
Hubbard and Mrs. Hubbard, who assists 
him in teaching, were called before the 
footlights and applauded vociferously. 


L. L. 


Concerts for Huntington, L. I. 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Huntington, L. L., branch of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
held recently, it was practically decided to 
give six concerts next season at Hunting- 
ton, under Institute patronage. The 
Huntington Orchestra will have a promi- 
nent part in the series. 


KREISLER PLAYS A 
NEW RUSSIAN WORK 


Godowsky and Kussewitzky Among 
Recent Concert Givers 
in London 


Lonpon, May 24.—Sergius Kussewitzky, 
the Russian contrabass virtuoso, who has 
lately achieved additional celebrity through 
establishing a publishing house in Berlin 
to bring out the works of Russian com- 
posers, is appearing here just now as a 
conductor as well as in his familiar role 
of soloist. This new capacity he has 
adopted, it would seem, for the purpose 
of making propaganda for his composing 
countrymen, for the program of his concert 
with the London Symphony Orchestra last 
week was devoted exclusively to the Rus- 
sians. 

Three of the four works presented were 
novelties here, and one of these was the 
number chosen by Fritz Kreisler as soloist 
—a violin concerto in E minor by Jules 
Conus. Despite Mr. Kreisler’s excellent 
playing, this composition proved to be, on 
the whole, a dreary waste of material. The 
slow movement is its most interesting part. 
Nor can much be said in favor of Scria- 
bine’s Symphony in C Minor, No. 1, in 
which the composer has little to say and 
takes a long time to say it. The most 
enjoyable of the novelties was Georges 
Conus’s “Scénes Enfantines”’—a charming 
work; while the most characteristically Rus- 
sian composition played was the only one 
that was familiar to a London audience, 
Moussorgsky’s “Une nuit sur le mont 
chauve.” 

Leopold Godowsky was heard by a large 
audience at Bechstein Hall, when he gave 
his only recital of the season. This pianist, 
whose combinations of the Chopin etudes 
and arrangements of them for one hand 
alone are familiar to his audiences every- 
where, has now laid violent hands on Hen- 
selt, and his program contained his ar- 
rangement of the familiar “Si viseau 
j'étais.” Opinions must be divided as to 
the artistic justification of attempts to im- 
prove upon accepted classics that were writ- 
ten for the piano, but, in any case, there 
can be less objection to experimenting with 
Henselt than with Chopin. As _ technical 
achievements, of course, Godowsky’s ar 
rangements of the Chopin etudes and his 
playing of them are marvelous. 

His program began with the “Appassion- 
ata” Sonata, then came a suite by Rameau, 
his own arrangements of a Pastorale and 
a Gigue by Loeilly, and Chopin’s Fantasy 
in F Minor. Later he played a Berceuse 
by Liadoff and Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli.” 

Following Godowsky a farewell appear- 
ance for the present was made by Wilhelm 
Backhaus, by all means one of the most 
richly endowed of the younger pianists. 
His program worked its way through Bach's 
Fantasy in C Minor, Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” and “Waldstein” Sonatas, a group of 
Schumann, including the “Papillons,” “Des 
Abends,” “Warum,” “Aufschwung,” the 
“Nachtsttick” in F and the Novelette in 
D major, and a group of Chopin preludes, 
with a nocturne and an impromptu, to two 
new etudes by Hans Seeling—Nos. 11 and 
12 from his opus 10—and then came back 
to Chopin, to end with the Scherzo in B 
Minor. 

Still another pianist to claim attention 
within the last few days was Ethel Le- 
ginska, who struggles valiantly on to com- 
plete her scheme of eight recitals, undis- 
mayed by the temporary mental eclipse that 
overtook her after the fourth, when she 
was found wandering off in the North of 
England. It is an interesting scheme of 
programs that she mapped out, each one be- 
ing devoted to a special nationality. 

The sixth, given last week, was dedicated 
to the Russians, who certainly are not be 
ing neglected of late. Her numbers were: 
Theme and Variations, Glinka; “Au cou- 
vent,” Borodine; Novelette, from op. 60, 
César Cui; Nocturne, Tschaikowsky; Mo- 
ment Musicale, No. 4, Rachmaninoff; So- 
nata in B flat minor, Glazounoff; “Theme 
varié,” Edouard Schiitt; Study, from op. 36, 
Arensky; “La Tabatiére 4 Musique,” Ana- 
tole Liadoff; Study in E Flat, Rubinstein. 

Of singers, too, there has been no dearth. 
Elena Gerhardt always has something new 
to sing or else a new way of singing the old 
—new in the sense of shedding novel light 
on the interpretation. When Arthur Nikisch 


plays her accompaniments, as he almost 
always does, nothing more delightful in the 
form of a song recital can be conceived. 

At her last recital she sang as novelties 
Vladimir Metze’s “Schliesse mir die Augen 
beide,” “Am Bache” and “Lied des Gliick- 
lichen,” and three songs by Erich J. Wolff 
—“Faden,” “Im Kahne” and “Knabe und 
Veilchen.” She also sanv “Ueber Nacht,” 
“Lied vom Winde” and “Liebesgliick,” by 
Hugo Wolf, “Liebesfeier” and “Post im 
Walde,” by Felix Weingartner, and a 
Schumann group—‘Madchen Schwermut,” 
“Schone Fremde,” “Der arme Peter,” I, II 
and III, “Soldatenbraut,” “Volksliedchen” 
and “Die Lowenbraut.” 

Though of motley design, the program 
Grainger Kerr offered at her recital had 
much of interest. Charles M. Loeffler’s 
“La cloche falée” and Strauss’s “Stiller 
Gang” were both sung for the first time 
in London, and a “Lullaby” by Cyril Scott 
was given its public baptism. She followed 
Brahms’s “Geistliches Wiegenlied” (viola 
obbligato by Lionel Tertis) with William 
Wallace’s “Rough Wind That Moanest 
Loud” and “The Shepherd”; Ernest Aus- 
tin’s “Love’s Tragedy” and “Echo,” Adolph 
Mann’s “A Moorland Love Song” and E. 
Douglas Tayler’s “To My Ain Dear Lassie.” 
Rimsky-Korssakoff’s “Night,” Sibelius’s 
“The Song of Roses” and Elgar’s “The 
Shepherd's Song” were also on the pro- 
gram. Isabel Purdon, violinist, was her 
recital associate. 

The critics are being asked to accomplish 
the impossible in attempting to review all 
the musical events of this record-breaking 
season. What with opera at Covent Gar- 
den and the Coronet, with the Manners 
companies hovering around either in town 
or the suburbs, and all the orchestral con- 
certs and song, piano ‘and violin recitals 
scheduled, London is in the grip of the 
most fast and furious musical season she 
has ever yet experienced. 





Helen Wood Lathrop, of Columbus, O., 
has accepted the position of teacher of sing- 
ing and piano in the Kamehameha School 
for Girls in Honolulu. 


Henry T. Finck, musical critic of the 
New York Evening Post, left with his fam- 
ily on Thursday of last week for a four 
months’ vacation on the Pacific Coast. 
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“"Ow’s yore little boy gettin’ on, Mrs. 
Slack ?” 

“Very well, indeed. ’E’s entered the 
opegratic profession now.” 

“Oh! Wot part’s ’e takin’ ?” 

“Well, ’e ain’t exactly takin’ a part, but 
‘e fetches the scene-shifters’ beer.” 

* * * 

In a church near New York, during the 
morning service, the organist was annoyed 
because the organ-blower kept working the 
lever noisily after he had finished playing. 
A famous preacher had come down from 
New York to preach. The organist scrib- 
bled a note to the blower and sent it round 
by a choir boy, who, misunderstanding his 
instructions, put it into the hands of the 
preacher. The note was as follows: “Per- 
haps you will kindly stop when I tell you 
to. The people have come here to hear my 
music, not your noise.” 

i Fe 

“You didn’t tell me this was a comic 
opera.” 

“Well, you knew it was an opera, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“And you knew it was to be given by an 
amateur company. How dense you are.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 

x * * 

Stout Lady (at operatic performance of 
“Salomé’’) to youth who has asked her to 
remove her hat—Sit still. This opera isn't 
fit for a boy like you to see. 

x * * 
Wigg: Old Gotrox is devoted to music. 


There is a clause in his will leaving $25,000 
to establish a home for poor singers. 
Wagg: How inadequate. Twenty-five mil 
lion wouldn't begin to house all the poor 
singers.—Minneapolis Journal. 
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SPRECKLES AND ADELE CASE ENGAGED 


Grandson of San Francisco Million- 
aire and Oregon Songstress 
Cupid’s Victims 


Paris, May 28.—Summoned home by an 
imperative telegram from his family, Claus 
Spreckles, Jr., of San Francisco, left Paris 
at noon to-day. 

This puts an end for the present to his 
project of going on the operatic stage. 

Before departure young Spreckles an- 
nounced his engagement to Adele Case, of 
Portland, Ore., who is one of the few 
American girls who made an immediate 
success in Paris upon her first appearance 
as a singer. 

Her début was made a year ago at a con- 
cert given at the home of Consul-General 
and Mrs. Mason, where Jules Claretie pre- 
dicted for her a great career. The prog- 
nostication almost forthwith came true, for 
she was chosen by Harold Bauer as the 
soloist for his tournée of concerts in Great 
Britain and the Continent last season. Suc- 
cess went with her everywhere. 

Miss Case sails for New York shortly. 

Thursday’s Associated Press dispatches 
carried a denial by Mr. Spreckles that he 
was engaged to Miss Case, but announce- 
ments and denials in romantic matters are 
not uncommon, especially when wealthy 
parents are one of the factors. 

Mr. Spreckles, who is the grandson of 
the late San Francisco millionaire, has been 
studying music in Paris for some time. 

Miss Case’s mother is a widow, and when 
little more than a child she had literally to 





ADELE CASE 


sing for her supper. She sang for the 
miners in the Klondyke, in Honolulu and 
in San Francisco, and with her savings 
went to Paris, where pluck and hard work 
won the uphill fight for success. 

A later dispatch contains the information 
that Miss Case and Mr. Spreckles are pas- 
sengers on the Cincinnati, In a letter which 
she wrote to her mother at Oregon City, 
Ore., Miss Case announced her engagement. 





SUMMER GRAND OPERA 


San Francisco to Have a Popular-Priced 
Twelve Weeks’ Season 


San Francisco, May 26.—Although this 
city was one of the first in the country to 
get the grand opera habit, a one week’s 
stand of the Lambardis was the extent of 
the season here. But the management of 
the Princess Theater, which has been de- 
voted to stock musical comedy, intends to 
even matters with an ambitious Summer 
season. Eastern visitors to the Seattle Ex- 
position will pass through San Francisco 
in large numbers, while it is expected that 
with its restored shopping district and 
many places of amusement the people from 
the hot interior will be attracted here as 
before the fire. 

The company now forming in New York 
to open a twelve weeks’ engagement at the 
Princess in mid-June will include many old 
favorites who made their first American 
appearance here. Chief among these is 
Ester: Adaberto, the dramatic soprano. 
Others are Lina Bertozzi and Adolfo Pa- 
cini. Most of the company has sung with 
the Abramson company during the Winter. 
They include Eleanor Therry, Duce-Me- 
rola, Strauss, Novelli, Imeri, Zarad and 
Bossi among the women, and Columbini, 
Bari, Oddo, Giulano, Gravina, Secci, Zara, 
Frascona and Oteri among the men. Sig. 
G. Merola will conduct. The list of operas 
to be sung includes no novelties, but sticks 
close to the well-known, such as “Lucia,” 
“Aida,” “I Pagliacci” and the like. 

Marshall Giselman, organist of Calvary 
Church and leader of the Calvary Choral 
Society, gives a public recital this Thurs- 


day, prior to leaving for London for the 
Summer. The society itself was heard in 
a successful concert during the past week. 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by S. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, was sung, B. Liederman tak- 
ing the tenor solos. 

Charles F. Burlotti, a pupil of Dr. Her- 
mann Genss, made his début as a tenor last 
Wednesday and created a very favorable 
impression. He has, in addition to the gift 
of voice, a thoroughly musical tempera- 
ment. The program was arranged in groups 
representative of Italian, German and Eng 
lish composers. Burlotti was at his best in 
the Italian songs. ba. Se 2 


MAY FESTIVAL PAYS 
For First Time Fort Wayne Gives 
Musical Venture Adequate Patronage 


Fort Wayne, INp., May 29.—The May 
festival given here Friday and Saturday of 
this week apparently marks the beginning 
of a new and healthy musical growth in 
Fort Wayne, being almost the first musical 
venture of any magnitude in this city to 
fully cover expenses. The Thomas Orches- 
tra of Chicago gave two concerts Saturday 
afternoon and evening, assisted by Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Perceval Al- 
len, soprano; Margaret Keyes, contralto; 
Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Herbert Wither 
spoon, bass, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone. On Friday evening the Steindel Trio 
appeared in recital. 

The festival was given under the aus 
pices of the Morning Musical, which has 
financed most of the musical enterprises 
here for the last ten years. An average ot 
800 people heard each concert, and the fact 
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that a large percentage of these were from 
surrounding towns indicates the importance 
that Fort Wayne is assuming as the musical 
center of Northeastern Indiana. 

On Saturday evening the festival chorus 
of 100 voices, under the direction of 
Gwilym Miles, sang Goring-Thomas’s can- 
tata, “The Swan and the Skylark,” with 
Miss Allen, Miss Keyes, Mr. Beddoe and Mr. 
Werrenrath as soloists. A Wagner pro- 
gram occupied the rest of the evering. The 
afternoon program, with Mrs. Wilscrv and 
Mr. Witherspoon as soloists, was light in 
character. Mr. Steindel was at u's best Fri- 
day evening, and was recalled for fou en- 
cores after his solo group. His -ighteen- 
year-old nephew and protégé, Ferdinand 
Steindel, was at the piano, and Hugo Kort- 
schak was the violinist. The audience was 
unusually enthusiastic, and the support 
given the Morning Musical in its venture 
was thoroughly encouraging. H. K. M. 


URGES STUDY OF SINGING 
BY SIGHT FOR CHILDREN 


Mme. Trotin Makes a Plea for Her 
Theories in Carnegie Hall Demon- 
stration 





A recital of unusual merit and interest 
was given last Saturday afternoon by Mme. 
Trotin, the sight-singing specialist, in her 
studios in Carnegie Hall. Mme. Trotin’s 
theory, on which she insists every time she 
has a chance to talk in public, is that sight 
singing should be learned in childhood, 
when the mind is fresh, pliable and no 
other interests of life are hampering the 
progress, 

Mme. Trotin fully demonstrated her the- 
ory and won her point, for the performance 
was remarkable from the beginning to end. 
Seven children, ranging in age from six to 
eleven, sang most charmingly and delight- 
fully a full program of songs and duets, 
preceded by ensemble singing of scales and 
technical exercises which were executed 
without a flaw or even hesitation. 

For all music teachers, whether vocal or 
instrumental, there is an_ interest in 
Mme. Trotin’s work, for she prepares for 
them future students who will be in a 
position to pursue their studies intelligently. 


J. 
ORGAN DEDICATED IN BERLIN 


Putnam Griswold and Jason Moore Par- 
ticipate—Surette’s Opera 


Bertin, May 31.—The closing event of 
the musical season in Berlin took place re 
cently at the American Church on the occa 
sion of the dedication of the magnificent 
new pipe organ. The program was sup 
plied by Putnam Griswold, the American 
baritone, of the Berlin Royal Oocra; Ar- 
nim Liebermann, the ’cellist of the Royal 
Opera Orchestra, and Jason Moore, the tal- 
ented young organist of the church, who 
is returning to America after two years’ 
study with German masters. 

Professor Thomas Whitney Surette, of 
New York, the American musical lecturer 
and composer, has arrived in Germany for 
the production at the Hamburg Municipal 
Theater of his New England opera, “Pris- 
cilla: or, the Pilgrim’s Proxy.” 





New Concord to Have Festival 

New Concorp, O., May 29.—The music 
festival to be given this year under the 
auspices of the Muskingum College Con 
servatory of Music will take place on June 
16 and 17. On the first named date a light 
opera will be given by the conservatory 
students, under the direction of Charles S. 
Wengerd. The “Rose Maiden” will be sung 
on the following evening by the Conser- 
vatory Choral Society, under the direction 
of Mr. Wengerd, with the following solo- 
ists: Joseph Schenke, tenor; Stanley 
Baughmann, baritone; Jessie Criss, con- 
tralto, and Jewell Jackson, soprano, 


Severn Works Rendered in Orange 

Orance, N. J., June 1.—A program con- 
sisting of compositions by Edmund Sev- 
ern was given here recently by the com- 
poser, assisted by Louise Biggers, contralto ; 
Mrs. Severn and Atala Valliere. Mr. Sev 
ern also lectured on the American com 
poser and his opportunities. The program 
contained a sonata for piano and violin, 
piano and violin numbers and several songs. 
lhe musicale was given under the auspices 
of the Women’s Club. 


Werrenrath Returns from Tour 
Reinald Werrenrath, the distinguished 
young American baritone, has just returned 
from a successful two weeks’ tour with the 
Thomas Orchestra. 


Sir Francesco Paolo Tosti, the song 
composer, celebrated his sixty-second birth 
day last month in London. 





PITTSBURG CHURGHES 
MAKE CHOIR CHANGES 


More Singers and Organists Go to 
Different Congregations than 
in Any Previous Year 


PitrspurG, May 31.—A larger number ~f 
changes have been made in the . personnel 
of the paid choirs of the leading churches 
of -Pittsburg than for many years. Howard 
White, the well-known bass, goes to Bos 
ton in a few weeks and has vacated his 
place at the Rodolph Sholom Synagogue. 
He has been succeeded by John T. Thomas. 
Ernest Lunt, director of the Mendelssohn 
Male Choir, has also accepted the position 
of tenor at the same place, leaving the fash 
ionable Third Presbyterian Church. Thomas 
Thomas, who has been the leading bass at 
the Shadyside Presbyterian Church, takes 
the same position with the Sewickley Pres- 
byterian Church, one of Pittsburg’s fash- 
ionable suburbs. John A. Hubbard has 
resigned the directorship of the Emory 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Paul Moore 
is the new bass at the East Liberty Pres- 
byterian Church. Helen Keil, the soprano, 
and Carl Malcherek, tenor, of the St. An 
drew’s Episcopal Church, both accepted 
positions with the First Presbyterian Church 
of Sewickley. Edith Harris, who was lead- 
ing contralto at the Bellefield Presbyterian 
Church, has gone to the Sewickley Presby- 
terian Church. Ord Bohanan is the new 
tenor at the Asbury Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Martha E. Meyers is the new 
soprano. Silas J. Titus has left the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church. Hans Zwick- 
ey is the new organist and director of the 
Christ Methodist Episcopal Church. Al 
bert Cowperthwaite has been chosen bass 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church. 

James Stephen Martin, director of the 
Pittsburg Male Chorus, has arranged for 
his third recital at the Rittenhouse Monday 
evening, June 7, at which time a large num 
ber will appear in an especially arranged 
program. 

_ The Pittsburg Festival Orchestra begins 
its season next Saturday on the Schenley 
grounds, an eleven weeks’ program having 
been arranged. A large number of musical 
people from Dubois, Clearfield, Erie and 
Punxstitawney have arranged parties to be 
present at various times during the season. 

S. Monguio, a Spanish pianist, will pre 
sent four of his advanced pupils in a re 
cital Friday night at Frederick’s recital hall 

Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil, of New York. 
will give a free lecture and piano recital in 
the lecture hall of Carnegie Institute Thurs 
day, June to. The talk will be on “Educa- 
tion in Music.” Sta ae 


Jeannette Fernandez Sings “Gallia” 


JAMEsBuRG, N. J., June 1.—The James 
burg Choral Society, Arthur Judson, di- 
rector, had the assistance of Jeannette Fer- 
nandez, soprano, at its recent concert. Miss 
Fernandez displayed a coloratura soprano 
of fine quality, and sang with ease several 
numbers requiring a facile technic. Her 
artistic interpretations and the attractive 
quality of her voice served to win for 
her several enthusiastic encores. She was 
ably accompanied by Florence Me Millan, 
of New York. 

The principal choral work was Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” which was sung with good bal 
ance of voices, precision of attack and tone. 
The accompanist was Mary Davison, who 
aided materially in the interpretation of the 
work. The remainder of the program con 
sisted of miscellaneous choruses performed 
in excellent style. 
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Sidney Jones, who wrote the music of 


“The Geisha,” is the composer of the score 
of “The Persian Princess,” a new comic 
opera that has just been brought out in 
London. 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Washington College of Music, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sydney Lloyd Wrightson 
was elected president and S. M. Fabian, 
vice-president. 

x * * 

The eighth annual commencement of the 
Guilmant Organ School, William C. Carl, 
director, was held on Tuesday evening, 
June 1, at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New York 
City. 

* * * 

Catharine McNeal, of Washington, D. C., 
a graduate of the Von Unschuld Univer- 
sity of Music, was heard last week in sev- 
eral brilliant numbers at the Washington 
Seminary. She will make a tour through 
the South during the Summer months. 

o* * * 


About five hundred persons attended the 
services held on Thursday evening of last 
week in Mendelssohn Hall in memory of 
Samuel June Barrows, under the auspices 
of the Oratorio Society of New York and 
the Prison Association of New York. 

* ok * 

George C. Weitzel who has made a name 
for himself in opera in Italy, has located 
in Pittsburg, where he has opened a vocal 
studio in the Nixon Building. He studied 
abroad with G. B. Lamperti, Victor Moratti, 
A. Guarino and B. Pieraccini. 

*“* * 


Jessie Catanach, pianist, gave a recital re- 
cently at her studio in Philadelphia, No. 
1706 Chestnut street. She was heard to ad- 
vantage and demonstrated artistic ability 
in her rendition of the various numbers 


on the program. aon 

Franz C. Bornschein’s “Incantation” will 
be played by Nadine Moore at the tenth an- 
nual commencement and concert of the 
Vilim American Violin School, Chicago, 

June 7. ‘Mr. Bornschein, who is a 
resident of Baltimore, has recently com- 
posed a violin concerto. 

* * * 

At the graduating exercises of the = 
Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C., 
cently held, an orchestra under the - Voog 
tion of Joseph Kaspar was heard in sev- 
eral well-chosen numbers. Francheska 
Kaspar, soprano, sang “W ith Verdure 
Clad” and an aria from “Perle du Bresil.” 

* * * 


The Bostonia Ladies’ Orchestra gave 
three special concerts at Bay Shore Park, 
Baltimore, last Sunday, under the direction 
of Belle Yeaton Renfrew, with the fol- 
lowing soloists: Florence Connor, violin; 
Alice McLaughlin, flute; T. Ella Morse, 
cornet, and Grace Bullock, ’cello. 

* * * 

A musicale was given by the choir of 
Trinity Calvary M. E. Church, Baltimore, 
last week, in the parlors of the church. 
The soloists were Edgar Clare Urban, or- 
gan; Mrs. W. Allen Woolford, contralto; 
Edna Mae Pretzman, soprano; William F. 
Jones, tenor, and W. Stanley Peters, bari- 


tone. 
oe ~ oe 


Pueblo, Col., is still agitating the question 
of building an invalid’s home for the mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Union at that place. 
It is proposed to make the institution a free 
home for consumptive musicians, and it is 
to be patterned largely after the Printers’ 
Home, in Colorado Springs. 

x * * 

The choir of the Cathedral, Baltimore, 
Md., F. X. Hale, director, sang Haydn's 
Thitd Mass, the “Imperial” in D, last Sun- 
day. The quartet, which is one of the 
best in the city, is composed of Mary Mc- 
Closkey, Mrs. J. B. Wells, Eugene Robert 
and Hubert J. Sturm, Jr. Alfons W. Sche- 
nuit was organist. 

+ + + 

An elaborate program was given by the 
choir of St. Barnabas and St. George Epis- 
copal Churches last Sunday in Baltimore. 
A new anthem, “Ho! Everyone That Think- 
eth,” was directed by J. P. Tingle, choir- 
master. It was composed by the well- 
known composer, W. G. Owst. 


Philip Clapp, of the music department of 
Harvard University, at the close of the 
present term will sail for Europe for a fur- 
ther period of study. He will take with him 
for possible performances his tone-poem, 
“Norge,” which was performed recently in 
Cambridge, Mass., by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

+ + a 

Lewis T. Richards, the well-known 
teacher of the Ganapol School of Music in 
Detroit, gave a successful piano recital 
of his students in Grinnell Hall, Detroit, 
recently. Mr. Richards sails very shortly 
for Europe, as he plans to spend the Sum- 
mer in Brussels, returning to the Ganapol 
School of Music in the Fall. 

* oK * 

A large and appreciative audience was 
entertained at the concert aves in the Ze- 
nobia Theater, Toledo, O., by the Trinity 
Church choir on Tuesday evening, May 18. 
Herbert Foster Sprague, choirmaster and 
organist of Trinity, directed, and the or- 
chestra from the Toledo Conservatory of 
Music assisted. 

+ * * 

Music formed a feature of the graduat- 
ing exercises of Madison Hall Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., last week, those taking 
part being Elizabeth Winston, Christine 
Carnathan, May L. Rowan, Nannie R. 
Moss, Miss Randlet and Miss Thurmond. 
George Winston, principal of the seminary, 
gave an interesting address on the influence 
of music. 

* * * 

The Association Choral Club, of Buffalo, 
under the direction of William J. Shee- 
han, closed its fourth season with a con- 
cert on Tuesday evening, May .25, at the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium. The club was 
assisted in a well-chosen program by Mrs. 
F. Leslie Frank, contralto; Theodore M. 
Dillaway, flute, and William J. Gomph, ac- 
companist. 

* * + 

Winifred L. Pincott, of Buffalo, recently 
presented twenty-two of her pupils in re- 
cital at Auditorium Hall. They were as- 
sisted by Mrs. Clara F. Browning, so- 
prano, and Homer Browning, ’cellist. Miss 
Pincott illustrated the program with short 
talks on “The Symphony” and “Mendels- 
sohn and His Prelude to ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ ” 

x ok * 

Pupils from the vocal, piano, violin and 
cello departments of the Ganapol Conser- 
vatory of Music, Detroit, appeared at a 
musicale given on Monday evening, May 31, 
in Grinnell Hall. Those who took part were 
Ella Fraser Cooley, George Schulte, Mar- 
guerite Ardagh, Grace Lynn Harner, Harry 
Brown, Helen Crysler, Elizabeth Rohns, 
Jacob Holskin and Sadie Himelhoch. 

* * 

The Enterprise Choral Society, of Enter- 
prise, Kan., assisted by Clara Herrmann, 
soprano; Gustav Peterson, tenor; Dr. J. R. 
Clark, baritone, and Hattie Grosser, pianist, 
rendered Haydn’s oratorio, “The Seasons,” 
at the Enterprise Normal Academy on 
Wednesday evening, May 26. The perform- 
ance was given under the direction of H. 
W. Steininger. 

* * x 

A musicale was given at St. Catherine's 
Normal Institute, Baltimore, Md., last week 
by the students who will graduate this 
month. Vocal numbers were rendered by 
Lillian Bennett, Margaret Haefner, Berna 
dine Thumel and Elise Mueshaw. Others 
who took part were Carrie Sittig, Blanche 
Saverland, Elizabeth Rader, Leo Fisher, 
Gertrude Spetzler, Edna Moxley and Mar- 


cella Cooney. 
* 


Martha Flurschutz, violinist, a student of | 


the Denison University Conservatory of 
Music, at Granville, O., of which Carl Paige 
Wood is dean, gave her gradvating recital 
on Wednesday evening, May 26, playing the 
Tartini Sonata in G Minor, the Dvorak 
“Humoreske,” the Musin Valse de Concert 


and the Mendelssohn concerto. She was | 


assisted by Faye Hulshizer, pianist, and 
Marie Porter, accompanist. 
* * + 
At the last meeting of the Chiropean 
Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the dramatic 
reader on the program was Beatrice Har- 
ron, who has advanced rapidly and steadily 
to an enviable position in her art. Miss 
Harron gave two humorous selections, “The 


Cork,” by Phelps, and “At the Box Office,” 
by Livermore, both of which brought forth 
hearty laughter and enthusiastic applause 
from her audience. 

x * * 


Willard Patten, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
presented in recital Mitylene Fraker, con- 
tralto assoluto, assisted by Magdalen Old- 
berg, violinist, and Mrs. Leila Stevens Lane, 
pianist, at Studio Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 26. The program included three 
songs of special interest, “When Phyllis 
Has a Serenade,” by Louis Ayers Garnett; 
“The Quest,” by Eleanor Smith, and 
“Love’s Dawn,” by Jean Drew Freeman. 

* * * 

The pupils of Signor Bartolotta, of the 
vocal department of the Michigan Con- 
servatory of Music, gave a recital in Detroit 
recently. Those who participated were 
Lena Beaudy, Mrs. C. E. Doyle, Helen 
Clark, Rachel Cummer, Rebecca Jeffries, 


Clara _ Fritz, Gertrude McGowan, Beuloh 
Benedict, Ruth Callohm, Alix Shere, 
Stephen Wilz, Eleanor Osborne. Piano 


numbers were played by Ala Dufor, and 

obbligatos were rendered by Florence 

Birdsall, violin; and Ella Birdsall, ’cello. 
* * * 

The pupils of Paul Jelenek, assisted by 
Estelle Rose, contralto, and Howard Josef 
Martin, violinist, presented an interesting 
program at College Hall, No. 120 East 
Fifty-eighth street, New York City, on 
Wednesday evening, May 26. Those who 
participated were: Helen Klein, Anna Bat- 
nick, Winnie Crawford, Florence Haff- 
mann, Helen Kranz, Henrietta Fink, Morris 
Gitter, Erika von Zastrow, Rena Cooke, 
Irma Rotter, Matilda Freiberg and Lau- 
rencine Ferrell. 

* * * 

Gwendolyn Lloyd, pianist, a pupil of Miss 
Abbott, assisted by Cassie Hiller, violinist, 
gave a gradtiating recital at St. Helen’s 
Hall, Portland, Ore. Mav 20. The pro- 
gram was as follows: J. P. Rameau, “Le 
Tamborrin”; J. S. Bach, “Loure”’; Schu- 
mann, “Arabesque”; Chopin, Noeturne in 
G Minor; F. Drdla, Serenade for Violin; 
Schubert, Menuetto; Chopin, Waltz in C 
Sharp Minor; Raff, Chant Sans Paroles; 
Beethoven, First Movement Piano Con- 
certo in C Major (Cadenza by Reinecke), 
with accompaniment of second piano. 

i 


Musicales were given on the evenings of 
Saturday, May 29, and Monday, May 31, at 
the Fique Musical Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., the following pupils taking part: Bessie 
Sparrow, Charlotte Ethel Banta, Augusta 
Bennett, May Louise Woodworth, Dorothy 
Boyden, the Misses Lily, Florence and Ethel 
Slafer, Abraham Bershad, Sadie Canter, 
Emma Blohm, Grace Kempner, Mabel Til- 
ton, Augusta Glanckopf, Mrs. Anna Treck- 
mann, Carrie Stern, Alice Christensen, 
Elsie Wilckens, Emily M. Kloth and Jessie 
Cohn. 

* * * 

A concert was given by the Germania 
Mannerchor of Baltimore, Md., at the so- 
ciety’s hall on Tuesday evening of last 
week. “Hoch Emperor” brought forth 
several encores. This chorus will be sung 
at the New York Sangerfest in competition 
for the City prize. The ladies’ chorus of 
the. society participated, singing several 
numbers in an excellent manner. The solo- 
ists were Rose Keating, soprano; Harry 
Gerhold, baritone, and Arthur Conradi, vio- 
linist. Theodore Hemberger is director of 
the society. 

* * * 

Herbert Witherspoon, the basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has arranged 
his new contract with that organization so 
that he will be permitted to sing a num- 
ber of concerts before the opening and 


after the clése of the season. Accordingly 
the Wolfsohn bureau has started a strenu- 
ous compaign in behalf of Mr. Witherspoon 
toward arranging a four or five weeks, com- 
mencing about October first and closing 
in Denver, Col., where he will fill his last 
engagement. Some of the principal cities 
arranged for are Columbus, Ohio; St. Paul 
and Chicago. 
* * * 
Two thousand high school girls attended 
the concert given by the Brooklyn Con- 
servatory of Musical Art, of which Arthur 
Claassen and Leopold Winkler are direct- 
ors, at the Girls’ High School on May 17. 
The soloists were Maliz Wagner, soprano; 
Edith Magee, contralto; Lulu Gavette, 
piano, and Carl Scholing, violinist. The 
program consisted of numbers by Meyer- 
beer, Hawley, Claassen’s charming song, 
“Parting,” Hubay, Liszt, Dell’ Acqua and 
Schubert. There was a large and well- 
pleased audience and many encores had to 
be given. 
x *x x 
Miss N. Reid Eichelberger, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly one of Albany’s noted con- 
traltos and teachers, who conducts a studio 
and has met with much success in con- 
cert and church work, will open a Summer 
course in that city from June 28 to August 
1, making a specialty of voice culture, har- 
mony and ear training. She will close her 
studio in the Presser Building for the 
season on June 3, with a pupils’ recital, but 
will remain in Philadelphia until the final 
exercises at Eden Hall and Sharon Hill. 
the two select schools at which she teaches. 
Miss Eichelberger has had a busy and suc- 
cessful season. 
* * + 
The fifth annual musicale of the Ger- 
mantown School of Music took place last 
week in Association Hall, Germantown, Pa. 
Among those who rendered selections were: 
Elsie Bowman, Marie Martel, Helen Reich- 
ert, Florence Rowland, Bessie Pascoe, Lou- 


ise Reichert, Florence Reichert, Eleanor 
Neilson, Florence Huber, Emily Reichter, 
Eliza Emery, Frances Hewston, Gladys 


Neilson, Frances Stayt, Lillian Serter, An- 
nie Coldwell and Emelie Braid, and Francis 
Caldwell, Horace Hustler, Earl Huber, 
Harry Dietsh, J. H. Gray, Nordman Tomp- 
kins, Walter Huber, Joseph Kiplin and 
George West. 

* * * 

May G. Stockwell, soprano, and Donald 
MacFadyen, bass, pupils of Dr. Edward 
Broome, assisted by Ernest Seitz, pianist, a 
pupil of Dr. Vogt, appeared in recital at 
the Conservatory Music Hall, Toronto, 
Can., recently. Miss Stockwell’s numbers 
were an aria from Saint-Saéus’s “Samson 
and Dalila,” two lieder by Franz, sung with 
excellent enunciation; excerpts from the 
cycle “Thistledown,” by Gerrit Smith, and 
two ballads by Landon Ronald. Mr. Mac- 
Fadyen’s contributions were selections by 
Gounod, Sullivan, Capel and Broome. Mr. 
Seitz played the Chopin scherzo in B Flat 
Minor. Dr. Edward Broome presided at the 
piano. 

* * * 

An organ and vocal recital by Robert 
LeRoy Haslup and his pupils was given at 
Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, Bal- 
timore, Md., last week. The participants 
in the organ recital were Jessie L. Arm- 
strong, Elizabeth Birnie, Vesta Hall, Lila 
R. March, Charles FE. Cochrane, Jr., Edith 
Faupel, Grace R. Green, Bessie Lee, Ella 
A. Plitt and Gertrude Shipley. The fol- 
lowing sang: Guy C. Sykes, Cora Boblitz, 
Mrs. Charles H. Woods, Edwina Forrest, 
C. Frank Elmer, Sara M. Williams, Mrs. 
George A. Reynolds. Mr. Haslup played 
Hollins’s Berceuse and Miller’s Scherzo 
Symphonique. Mr. Haslup’s own composi- 
tions were represented on the program. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication 


Individuals 
Beddoe. Caniel—Paterson, N. J., June to, 11 and 
12; New York, Sangerfest, June 19, 20, 21, 22 
Bohlimann, Theodor — Antioch College, Ohio, 
June 16. 
Cunningham, Claude—New York Sangerfest, 
Tune 19. 4 


Hathaway, Pauline—Brooklyn, N. Y., June 6. 

Heink-Schumann, Mme.—Paterson, N. J., June ro, 
11 and 12; New York, Sangerfest, June 20 
and 21. 

Hellstrom, Mme. Anne—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
June 13. 

Hinkle, Florence—Richmond, Va., June 6; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, June 25 and 26. 

Hudson, Caroline—Wooster, Ohio, June 15; Cleve- 
land, June 16. 

Hussey, Adah Campbell—Richmond, Va., June 6 

James, Cecil—Richmond, Va., June 5. 

Keyes, Margaret—Evanston, Ill., June 5s. 

Miller, Christine—Wooster, Ohio, June 15; Pitts- 
burg, Pa., June 18. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Paterson, N. J.,, June 1o, 
11 and 12; New York, June 19 and 20. 

Schenke, Joseph—Antioch College, Ohio, June 
18, 19 and 20. 

Stoddard, Marie—Paterson, N. J., June ro, 11 
and 12. 

Strong, Edward—Richmond, Va., June 6. 

Swickard, Josephine—Lima, Ohio, June 8 and 9; 
Lafayette, Ind., June 30. 

Van Der Veer, Nevada—Paterson, N. J., June tro, 
tr and 12. 

Volkman, Paul—Paterson, N, J., June ro, 11 and 
12. 

Wells, John Barnes—Carmel, N. Y., June 14; 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 16. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—FEvanston, IIl., June 5s. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Paterson, N. J., June ro, 

1r and 12. 
Worthington, W. G.—Paterson, N. J., June 1o, 
Ir and 12. 
Young, John—Keyport, N. J., June rr. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Chicago Orchestra—Evanston, Ill., June 5; Wil- 
low Grove Park, Philadelphia, June 27 to 
July ro. 

Victor Herbert’s Orchestra—Willow Grove Park, 
Philadelphia, July 11 to August 14. 

Pittsburg Festival Orchestra—Richmond,  Va., 
June 6. 

Sousa’s Band—Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, 
August 15 to September 6. . 

Wanamaker Competition Choral Festival—Phila- 
delphia, June 24 to 30 (inclusive). 
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Berlin Singer in St. Louis 


Lillian Herlein, direct from the Berlin 
Wintergarten, has opened an eight weeks’ 
engagement in St. Louis, and has been re- 
ceived with marked favor. She is singing a 
number of Continental song successes, in- 
terspersing them with grand opera excerpts. 
Her rich soprano and personal beauty are 
the talk of the town. 





Pavl Dvkas, one of the most radical of 
the French “moderns,” the composer of 
“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” which is to be 
heard at the Metropolitan next season, has 
been placed in charge of the classes in 
orchestra playing at the Paris Conserva 
toire. 
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requirements, is so rarely given as to be an 
absolute novelty to the public in general. 
This Choral Fantasy, as it is usually called, 
had Raoul Pugno for the soloist on this 
oceasion, and to back him the Association 
for the Development of Choral Singing 
(400 voices) and the Opéra orchestra, with 
the reliable André Messager at the helm. 

The fund for the erection of Paris’s 
first Beethoven monument was consider- 
ably increased as a result of this co-opera- 
tion of favorite artists in an unusual pro- 
gram. 

: 2s 

N connection with the recent discovery of 

the two violin concertos by Haydn, it 
is now made known that Carl Tomasini, 
the great-grandson of Prince Esterhazy’s 
first violinist, Luigi Tomasini, for whom 
Haydn composed the Concerto in C Major 
in 1769, is a member of the Court Orches- 
tra in Neu-Strelitz. 

Not only has he remained loyal to his 
musical ancestor’s profession, but he pos- 
sesses the identical violin on which the com- 
position in question was first played for 
Haydn’s princely patron 140 years ago. It is 
peculiarly fitting that it should fall to his lot 
now to give the work its first public per 
formance. 

ie at 

A BRAHMS Festival is the latest innova- 

tion announced for a German music 
center. The German Brahms Society and 
the Society of Brahms Friends have de- 
cided to hold Germany’s first festival to be 
devoted to their patron saint in Munich, 
from the 16th to the roth of September. 
The large hall of the Munich Odéon will 
be the scene. 

Three large orchestral and choral con- 
certs will bring forward the composer's 
principal works. A special orchestra will be 
formed of members of the Munich Court 
Orchestra and the Tonkiinstler Orchestra, 
while the Munich Teachers’ Choral Society 
will undertake the choral works. The one 
best guess of Fritz Steinbach as festival 
conductor is justified by the announcement 
of his appointment. 

k * * 
ON the invitation of the Université de 
France, 100 members of the Girls’ 
School Musical Union of London went 
over to Paris the other day to join French 
school girls in a charity concert at the 
Trocadero. Gabriel Pierné conducted the 
combined English-French choirs in Ra 
meau’s “Hymne a la Nuit,” Bourgault-Du- 
coudray’s “Hymne,” Paladilhe’s “La Lé- 
gende de Frére Jacques,” Gluck’s “Les 
Prétresses de Diane” and a chorus from 
“Samson et Dalila.” 

The English girls sang, in addition, El- 
gar’s “Fly, Singing Bird, Fly,” and “The 
Snow” and several Scottish and Welsh 
airs, under Norman O’Neill’s . direction, 
while the French chorus provided French 
folksongs. The veteran Saint-Saéns con- 
ducted the. Colonne Orchestra in his “Phae- 
ton,” and Alexander Guilmant contributed 
an organ solo. J. du Fe. 
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Unique Method of Advertising 
Maud Powell, the Noted Violinist 


The post-card and blotter . 
advertisement reproduced prt than. Liewew £7 Qu 

> > e . . ~ 1 cA 2 
here has just been sent to Z12 aA Porw 
MusicaAL America by H. ‘ wi 


Godfrey Turner, manager yy Pa oe Ze Port 


Jewett > se 


for Maud Powell, and, 
needless to say, it is of his 
own devising. Mme. Powell 
is reported as saying that 
the subscribers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA are so accustomed 
to reading its columns thor- 
oughly, up and down, in and 
out and round about, that 
they are easily qualified to 
decipher the message in- 
scribed. When asked when 
Mme. Powell’s season was 
to close, Mr. Turner com- 
placently stated that her 
season apparently had no 
end, as engagements had 
been booked at intervals 
throughout the Summer. 
She plays the Bruch G Mi- 
nor Concerto this week at 
the Norfolk Festival, the 
following week at Wells 
College (her second recital 
this year), and later in 
Newport and at the Knox- 
ville Festival (five appear- 
ances), this being her third 
re-engagement at these fes- 
tivals. It has also been ar- 
ranged that in the early 
part of the coming season 
Mme. Powell is to play the 
Beethoven Concerto with 
the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago and with 
the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra in St. Louis, and 
the Sibelius Concerto with 
the Symphony Orchestra in 
Minneapolis. 
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H. R. Roberts’s Pupils in Recital Henri Marteau, the violinist, is not gen- 

. erally known as a composer. His violin 

Pato Ato, Cat., May 22.—Paul Hunt, concerto was played recently in Basle with 
baritone; Allene Mosher, mezzo-soprano, much. success. 

and Beatrice Mabel Penny, soprano, all 

pupils of Hugh Roland Roberts, assisted 

by Edyth Maude. Jones and the Misses 

Wishard, appeared in individual recitals re 


. . . . . . # ® 
cently, displaying much artistic ability in Piano Per lexit 
their rendition of the various programs. 














Dont be defrauded. If you don’t 
aes =ae know which piano to buy consult 
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Oy RS he Piano and 
month, he repairs to his villa at the resort . 3 
of Ischel, sojourns till after all the usual 

vacation crowds are and the leaves Organ Purchaser S 


gone 
are falling. He is not alone, however, for . 
lfis pupils love and revere him too much Guide 
to let him escape altogether. Accordingly 
a little group of them usually accompany 
him and bask in the radiance of his pres- 


It tells you all about every /egiti- 


ence. Sometimes he also gives lessons, for mate piano, Itis by John C. Freund, 
which he refuses pz i F rely : “s : * 

vhich he refuses pay, saying that he merely editor of ‘The Music Trades,” and 
listens to their playing. His regular charge } eae Mya 

is $10 an hour, the amount which most of “Musical America. His opinion 
the great teachers maintain. 


c 8! bie ; ' telyi he knows. 
‘His habits of living are regular in their is absolu ely impartial and ” 


irregularity. Rising about ten or eleven, he 
breakfasts, after which, when in Vienna, (226 pages—25 cents 
he teaches. His lunch, coming about five by mail, prepaid.) 
or six, dinner is called about ten in the 
evening, after which he abandons himself 


to the felicities of card playing. A wonder THE MUSIC TRADES CO, 


ful teacher, he is still a more wonderful 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
man,” J. B. CLryMer. 




















Schumann-Heink knows; 
and she says: 


“I consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. They reproduce the art of 
the singer so accurately that no point of beauty and no fault escapes 
detection. What a wonderful study they are for gifted students, 
and how welcome they must be to artists to enable them to enhance 
the good and to avoid the bad.” 


Schum ann-Heink 
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